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FOREWORD 


The one hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
French Revolution, commemorated throughout the year 
1939. is of interest not only to France, but also to those 
countries which, in the present appalling crisis of inter¬ 
national morality, have kept their faith in liberty. 

The totalitarian regimes, or, to use an old word 
which has lost none of its force, the ‘ tyrants,’ have 
violated the rights of individuals and of peoples over 

and over again. They have done worse. They have 
perverted souls. 

Times have greatly changed since Voltaire wrote in 
his Dialogues: 

I would as soon place highway robbers in the 

ranks of statesmen as I would put tyrants in the ranks 
of kings.’ 

In his Dictionnaire Philosophique he further declared : 

We name as “ tyrant ” a sovereign who knows 

no law save his own caprice, who seizes the property 

of his subjects, and after that, enrols them to go out 

and take the property of their neighbours. There are 
no such tyrants in Europe .’ 
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FOREWORD 


Since the day of this philosopher, since the eighteenth 
century, the old Continent has made great progress 
backwards. 

And an entire section of the youth of Europe has 
allowed itself to sink into admiration of the odious 
sectaries of violence. 

On Good Friday itself last, Italy made a display of 
its heroism by bombarding the coast of a small, defence¬ 
less nation. 1 

Nor was the world shocked by this fact. 

The conscience of the world is sick. Something must 
be done to make it well. 

One means is to bring it back to the ever-living 
principles of evangelism. Another method is to recall 
to it the mighty struggle waged by the French nation, 
in the years of long ago, to gain their liberty. Both 
endeavours may be joined towards the same end. 

1 Albania, April 7, 1939. 
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I 

A TRIBUTE TO ENGLISH THOUGHT 

In all fairness we French must not lay claim to the 
benefits of this immense transformation of the Revolu¬ 
tion for ourselves alone. England was ahead of us on 
the road to liberty. In the fall of the thirteenth century 
the Magna Charta laid the foundations of the Constitu¬ 
tion which governs our neighbours. As early as the 
year 1215 it protected the rights of the individual in 
ruling that no one could be arrested, held, or damaged 
in his person, or his property, except by judgment of 
his peers and according to the law of the land. 

It guaranteed merchants freedom of commerce. It 

forbade lords to impose subsidies except in three clearly 

defined cases : the King’s captivity, the knighting of his 

eldest son, and the marriage of his eldest daughter. If 

the King or one of his agents should infringe the rights 

of freedom set down in the Charter, four commissioners, 

especially chosen for this purpose, must send their 

protest to him. If, after forty days passed, no satisfaction 

had been given them, they must refer the question to 

the Common Council as a whole, which body could have 
recourse to force. 
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Thus it was that as early as the thirteenth century 
England enjoyed the taste and the feeling of liberty. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century England 
obtained the bill of Habeas Corpus. Any citizen who 
believed himself to be detained by virtue of an arbitrary 
act, might obtain a writ of habeas corpus by addressing 
a request to the Lord Chancellor, or, in his absence, to 
one of the judges of the Court of the King’s Bench. Any 
person whosoever might claim and get immediate 
justice by having recourse to the ‘ outcry of haro.’ I 
saw this procedure still functioning in the island of 
Jersey in 1932. 1 

Without going back very far into the past, it must be 
recognized that the French Revolution owes much to 
English thought. I have already mentioned Voltaire. 
While still a young man he became acquainted with the 
philosophy of John Locke, thanks to the hospitality 
accorded him by Lord Bolingbroke at his estate, ‘ La 
Source,’ in the Department of Loiret. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century Locke 
loomed as one of the staunchest defenders of the political 
and religious liberty which we intend to protect to-day 
against the sophistry of Mr. Hitler or of Air. Mussolini. 
Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understandings his letters 


1 Channel Islands Law. A protest against injustice preliminary 
to a court action. * Encroachments on property are sometimes met 
by a very peculiar exclamatory appeal called “ Ha! Ro 1 ” repeated 
thrice.’—Ansted, Channel Islands. 
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A TRIBUTE TO ENGLISH THOUGHT 

on Toleration , his Treatises on Government , his Some 
Thoughts on Education, and several other works still 
stand among the strongest links of that chain of liberal 
thought which we will not permit to be broken. 

Voltaire spent three years in London and its environs. 
As evidence of the backwardness of our laws as compared 
with English thought may be noted the fact that his 
Lettres Philosophiques, in which he in his turn defends 
tolerance, were condemned to be burned by the Parlement 
of Paris. A writ of arrest was issued for the author. His 
publisher, Jore, was sent to the Bastille and his printer’s 
licence was taken from him. 

As for Montesquieu, before he published his Considera¬ 
tions, he had lived two years in England where he received 
a distinguished welcome and was admitted into the 
Royal social circle. Well known is his harmless pleasan¬ 
try : “ In Germany I drink with everybody. In Italy 
I pay compliments to everybody. In France I show my 
friendliness to everybody I meet. In England I get close 
to nobody.” 

The famous Encyclopedic, which had so much influence 
in forming the mind of France towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, was the offspring of a translation of 
the English Cyclopedia, or An Universal Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, by Ephraim Chambers, which was published 
in London in 1728 in two volumes folio. 

It is forgotten sometimes that the first important work 
of Diderot was his translation of The History of Greece , by 
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Stanyan. Diderot was paid ioo crowns for his labour, 
and it is related that his wife reproached him with theft 
for having made so much profit out of a pile of paper 
scraps. His Essai sur le Merite et la Vertu , written 
to please Madame de Puisieux, is an adaptation from 
Shaftesbury, that elegant and most learned member of 
the House of Commons and of the House of Lords. 
Furthermore, Jean Jacques Rousseau, who was to be the 
great exemplar of Robespierre, took up his abode in a 
village in Staffordshire, England, in 1766, where he 
quarrelled with Hume, who really wished to be kind to 
him. 


The foregoing several instances are sufficient to show 
that in the great movement of ideas out of which the 
Revolution sprang there had been a constant inter¬ 
penetration of French thought and English thought. 
To this is due in large measure the solidarity of Franco- 
English friendship when there is need of a common 
defence of the ideas of right and of liberty. 

Yet these examples also reveal that there never could 
have been a decisive transformation in events unless it 


had been preceded by a profound transformation in 
ideas. After the Great War, 1914—18, the make-believe 
German Revolution was only a change of scenery, a 
manoeuvre to escape the effects of defeat. The old 
German theory of force remained intact. There comes 


to my mind a remark made to me at Geneva in 1932 by 
the German Ambassador Nadolny. He said : “ Revolu- 
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tionists in our country will never accomplish anything 

because they have no rules and regulations for making 
a revolution.” 

To arouse nations, to organize public opinion, thinkers 
are needed. England had its Joseph Addison, the 
delightful writer for The Spectator. The sayings of the 
old country gentleman. Sir Roger de Coverley, have 
influenced numerous generations. Jonathan Swift, 
with his force and his savage irony, shook the age he 
lived in. What material would not a mind of his temper 
find in the world of to-day ? Camille Desmoulins, on 
entering the prison which he was to leave only to mount 
the scaffold—Desmoulins, separated from his mother, 
from his wife and child—carried in his hand the Night 
Thoughts of Edward Young to solace his last hours. 

Such events are not possible except among free men 
living in free countries. Thought and action are two 
sisters who must never be separated. 
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II 


THIRTEEN YEARS BEFORE OUR 

STATES-GENERAL 

This too brief tribute being paid to English thought, 
there are other facts that we French cannot forget. In 
1789 Louis XVI was obliged to convoke the States- 
General which set itself up as the National Assembly 
and established a Constitution after having abolished 
social privileges. In 1788 the Congress of the United 
States officially declared the American Constitution 
ratified. 

There again priority over the French event is manifest. 
Let my American friends be reassured ! I shall remind 
them neither of Lafayette nor of Rochambeau. The 
most discreet friendship is the best friendship. I desire 
only to be sure I am guilty of no material error in 
explaining the long endeavour through which the 
United States—after the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776—was able to provide itself with a federal 
Constitution. 

A French democrat, who searches everywhere with 
impassioned interest into the origins of liberty, follows 
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with ardent interest the long debates about the Articles 
of Confederation, the text of which was resolved upon, 
I believe, in November 1778, the progressive annexation 
of the States, the delays, and reserves of Maryland. 

The first American Constitution was a very brief 
document. One observes with curious mind the diverse 
attitudes of Hamilton and of Madison. A long time 
ago in Philadelphia I visited, and not without emotion, 
the modest structure in which the Convention opened 
its sessions and in which, eleven years before that time, 
the Declaration of Independence was adopted. When 
Benjamin Franklin died and the National Assembly of 
France went into mourning for three days, it was to 
testify to the spiritual bond that joined our country to 
the signer of the Treaty of Alliance. 

But as we learned years ago from our teacher and 
friend, the great liberal historian, Charles Seignobos, 
that which most interests us as French republicans is 
the act of Virginia in electing a Convention, in declaring 
itself independent, and in drawing up a Constitution 
as early as 1776, that is, thirteen years before our Statcs- 
General. 

Now the Virginia Declaration of Rights laid down 
the same principles for its new governmental regime as 
were adopted in all the United States. It served as a 
model for our Declaration of Rights ; and we are pleased 
to acknowledge the fact. It is founded on natural law 
as defined by our philosophers of the eighteenth century. 
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All men, in principle, are free and independent, and 
have certain inalienable rights. When they become 
members of society, they cannot by any contract deprive 
their posterity of such membership. These rights are 
the enjoyment of life and liberty, the power to own 
property and to secure happiness and safety. 

This is obviously the doctrine of Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social. But inherent in it is the theory of the sovereignty 
of the people. All power belongs to the people and, 
consequently, derives from the people. Civic officers 
are only the people’s mandatories and servants, at all 
times responsible to the people. 

We know this admirable text from long ago in the 
version rendered by Mr. Seignobos r 1 


c The government shall be guided for the common 
good, for the protection and security of the nation. 
Of all forms of government the best is that which 
produces the highest degree of happiness and safety, 
and which is the most effectually guaranteed against 
the danger of evil administration. 

‘ When a government has been found wanting, a 
majority of the nation has the inalienable and im¬ 
prescriptible right to improve it or to abolish it. No 
man or no class of men is entitled to emoluments or 
privileges taken from the community, unless on 
account of public service performed ; and because 

1 Histoire Moderne (1715-1815), Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 

x 9°9> P- 191 . 
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the functions of magistrates, officials, and judges are 
not transmissible they shall not be hereditary.’ 

In its essential principles, founded on a philosophic 

base, that is the definition of republican government. 

The Virginia Declaration of Rights also affirmed the 

separation of governmental powers. Finally it created 

the elective system. Other colonies, and in particular 

the largest, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, drew up 

declarations conceived in the same spirit. 

The Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776 — 

the anniversary of which is always a day of celebration 

as much for the French as for the citizens of the United 

States—calls the same principles to mind in its preamble : 

the natural rights of all men, their equality before their 

Creator, the necessity that governments be by consent 

of the governed, and the sovereignty of the people. 

At the time France is celebrating the anniversary of 

her own Revolution, she cannot fail to pay a tribute to 

Thomas Jefferson, who drafted the Declaration of 

Independence, and who was later to succeed Franklin 

as representative of the United States in our country. 

Nor can France forget her debt to Virginia, to the 130 

delegates to the Convention, to Pendleton, Nelson, and 

Henry, to the committee of thirty-two members, who 

prepared the Declaration of Rights, and to Mason who 

followed Washington as the representative from Fairfax 
County. 
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We must honour these noble Virginians who preferred 
their ideals to their selfish interests. 

Another great date in history is July ist when the 
first Constitution of the independent State of Virginia 
went into effect. There is no need for us to tell the 
people of the United States of these matters. They 
know them better than we do. But it gives us great 
pleasure to recall the ties that unite us to them and to 
the memories that have wrought upon our minds as 
French republicans. 



Ill 


A CATECHISM OF HUMANITY 

The American example was not followed by the men 
of 1789 without debate or without caution. Victor 
Malouet, who was sent to the States-General by the 
bailiwick of Riom, and who defended the principle of 
Constitutional Monarchy—Louis XVI had appointed 
him on his personal Council—wanted no declaration. 
Against the idealistic concept of the philosophers he 
set the realism of politics, saying : 

‘ Why carry men to the top of a mountain thence 
to show them the domain that belongs to them, 
when afterwards one must take them down and place 
them in the political order, where they will find 
themselves limited at every turn ? 9 

Malouet contrasted the Americans—young and ready 
to receive the baptism of equality without question— 
with the French, whose minds had been formed by long 
centuries of feudalism or of monarchy. 

Mirabeau seems to have shared this opinion. Barnave 
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fought against it. He would have the new regime based 
on a philosophical foundation. He demanded that the 
Declaration be the portico of the Constitution . 1 
Gregoire, Camus, and Lubersac desired that a statement 
of duties should accompany the list of rights. 

The amendment offered by Camus was rejected on 
August 4 by the vote of 570 to 433. After deliberating 
for seven days the final text was adopted. The drafting, 
or at least the inspiration, of the preamble is attributed 
to Mirabeau, and, according to it, ‘ ignorance, forgetful¬ 
ness, or contempt of the rights of man are the sole 
causes of public misfortune and the corruption of 
governments.’ Thus the Declaration, faithful to the 
thought of a Locke and of a Rousseau, lays down certain 
moral principles from which are to be deduced the 
cardinal rules of public life. 

Such also was the idea of Pierre Samuel Dupont de 
Nemours. We cite this economist from among many 
authorities whom we might quote, because Dupont de 
Nemours was one of the drafters of the Treaty of 1783, 
which recognized the independence of the United States, 
and because these associations of men and ideas, even 
more than collaboration in arms, prove in our opinion 
—and that is the essential idea of our book—the identity 
and community of ideal between the French Republic 
and the United States. 

1 See the excellent chapter by Philippe Sagnac in VHistoire de 
France Contemporaine. —Hachette. 
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We know that later Dupont de Nemours sought 
refuge in America for his independence and his dignity, 
being unwilling, as he himself said , 4 to see himself likely 
to be passed from one hand to another each day like a 
courtesan or a fawner.’ 

American ideas, therefore, are joined to the origin of 
our Declaration and to the opinions of our physiocratic 
economists. First of all, in founding a society worthy 
of the name, liberty was requisite and with it security. 
As the pillar of all other liberties stood liberty of thought. 
The article on the right to think and to write was drafted 
by the Due de la Rochefoucauld. 

We shall see that it was he who founded the liberty 
of the Press. Tolerance was to safeguard religious 
beliefs. There is no provision for freedom of assembly. 
This is a remarkable fact. But there is the affirmation 
of equality, of that equality which is dearer to the French 
people than liberty—social and fiscal liberty. Taxation 
must be by the consent of the taxed. Property is among 
the inalienable rights. These are the principal heads of 
our Declaration. 

In the midst of it, as in the American Declaration, is 
set down an idea on which the whole new regime is 
based. Sovereignty is wrested from the kings by divine 
right, who had so long governed France. It is transferred 
to the nation itself, to the nation which expresses its 
will through the law. Following the example of the 
English and of the Americans, and in accordance with 
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the precepts of Montesquieu, the Declaration prescribes 
the separation of governmental powers. 

It cannot be maintained that our Declaration of 
Rights was perfect or complete. Historians have often 
pointed out that it does not grant the right of assembly, 
or the right of association; and that as far as religion 
is concerned, it limits itself to enjoining tolerance. On 
the face of it the word 4 tolerance 5 is inadequate for 
free men. It is not for us to tolerate the opinions of 
our opponents ; we should respect them, and nothing 
more. Liberty of thought as translated into liberty of 
the Press did not receive final sanction in 1789. It was 
still to be subject to many restrictions or even to many 
denials. 

But such as the Declaration was, bearing the trace of 
more than one compromise, this 4 National Catechism/ 
as Bamave called it—or more correctly, this 4 Catechism 
of Humanity *—delivered to the nations at large, and 
not only to France, a programme of freedom. Even 
to-day in our Age of Terror, of cynical violence and of 
barbarity, the Declaration of Rights stands out as an 
ideal. It offers itself as a rallying signal to all free 
peoples. It defies all the jeers and the lies of tyrants. 
It denounces their hypocrisies. What simplicity and 
power in its Article III : 

4 The principle of all sovereignty resides absolutely 
in the nation ; no body of men, no individual, shall 
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exert authority unless it emanates expressly from the 

nation.’ 

There are nations that like servitude, that worship 
force. To such as these our Declaration must seem very 
naive. Yet it shook the world. To cite only this one 
case, it bore to the nations of Latin America the hope 
of approaching liberty. I do not think I err in recalling 
that it was clandestinely printed at Caracas by some young 
liberals. 

It is fair to admit that this document—in which are 
gathered the results of long reasoning—owes much to 
foreign thinkers. Those who decline to confuse the 
Italian people with the Fascist crew are the ones glad 
to recognize that this modern evangel drew not alone 
from the writers whom we have already mentioned, 
but also from the Marquis of Beccaria. In the brief 
survey we have made of the precursors of political 
liberty, we must not omit this disciple of Montesquieu 
and of Helvetius. Beccaria was the reformer who, 
with the two brothers Verri, the Marquis of Lungo, 
Count Visconti, and Count Secchi, established a centre 
for the propagation of liberty of thought. The review 
—Le Cafe —wielded a wide and beneficial influence on 
liberal ideas in 1764-5. The ‘ Tract on Crimes and 
Punishments,’ which appeared in 1764, is one of the 
codes out of which the new law came into being. I 
like to think that the spirit of Beccaria, perhaps in some 
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underground fashion, still moves about in the Italy of 
to-day. 

There has been wide discussion, moreover, about the 
origins of our Declaration. A German scholar, Mr. 
Jellinek, linked it to the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. Here in France a most conscientious author, 
Emile Boutmy, 1 avers that the idea uniting in one single 
document the list of civic rights as preamble to the 
Constitution, came to us from the American Declaration 
of Independence and from the Bills of Rights. But he 
does not admit that our Constituent Assembly took as 
their model either the document of 1776 or the Amend¬ 
ments. In truth the great number of texts proposed, 
whether in the United States or in France, invites 
discussions of this nature. 

They prove nothing unless this, that three great 
nations, including England of the Magna Charta, yielded 
to the same impulse to found their political order on 
juridical and moral principles. This understanding, 
which we have pointed out among the theorists, is 
found again in public acts, the record of the native genius 
of every nation. It matters little whether there was 
direct kinship or merely a close resemblance between 
the American Declaration and the French Declaration. 
The fact to be borne in mind is that three countries— 
and we might add Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland— 
chose to derive their political doctrine from the same 

1 Etudes Politiques , Armand Colin, Paris, 1917. 
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tradition of freedom. In this hour when the principles 
of democracy are being defied and mocked by the 
immoralism of the so-called totalitarian States, we are 
not interested in knowing how much this Declaration 
or that owes to Blackstone or to the Contrat Social of 
Rousseau. But we are interested in noting such a 
community of ideal as unites Great Britain, the United 
States, and the French Republic, fixes the profound and 
lasting reason for their imperative solidarity and for 
their obligations to a world which brutal systems of 
barbarism would dominate. 
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IV 


THE REVOLUTION WAS NOT A BLOC 

Now let us get to the facts. 

In France and in other countries the Revolution has 
been the subject of innumerable works. Several general 
histories attempted—prematurely for that matter—to 
satisfy the impatient curiosity of the public. Each of 
these bears the impress of a powerful personality— 
political or literary—of Thiers or Mignet, Edgar Quinet 
or Taine. 

Michelet, resplendent genius that he was, studied 
documents in the archives, examined direct testimony, 
and infused his narrative with the glow of life. He 
painted brilliant portraits, discovered striking formulas ; 
but his admirable synthesis, which is not void of con¬ 
fusion or of gaps, almost always leaves room for the 
more humble quest of analysis. Lamartine accentuates, 
or imagines, details in order to render more dramatic 
a subject the simple truth about which is sufficiently 
stirring. 

When in his turn Louis Blanc wrote his History of the 
French devolution, one was bound to expect, despite 
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certain family memories—his father died under the 
Terror—that it would reflect the political or social ideas 
of the polemical author who had already shown his 
revolutionary opinions in his pamphlet on The Organisa¬ 
tion of Labour , afterwards in his History of Ten Years , 
directed against the Government of Louis-Philippe, and, 
later still, in such creations as the Committee for Workers. 

Jaures had the merit to discover the importance of 
the social questions lying behind political affairs. 

Closer to our day, two historians, Alfred Aulard and 
Albert Mathiez, specialized in a minute study of the 
Revolution. Nevertheless, however useful, however 
notewothy even, their works remain, they do not seem 
to us to be entirely free from partisanship. One of these 
writers takes Danton for the central point of his study 
and of his admiration. The other undertakes to 
rehabilitate Robespierre. 

We should like to take advantage of the present 
anniversary to declare that on account of the remoteness 
of the formidable event, a new historical method, one 
purely critical, is requisite. Despite the famous formula, 
to which currency was given by Clemenceau, the Revo¬ 
lution was not a bloc. It was composed of excellent 
elements and of detestable elements. If one wishes to 
acquire needed instruction from it for the future, one 

must know how to discriminate between these diverse 
elements. 

Personally I am not enthralled by the taking of the 
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Bastille. The attack made by the people on this fortress 
had above all a symbolic value. On July 14, i 7 8 9 > on ^y 
seven prisoners were found there. One of these was 
feeble-minded and four were forgers. The dungeons 
that had been said to be full of instruments of torture 
did not exist, or existed no longer. 

By way of contrast, what could be more glorious than 
that night of August 4, 17S9, when in the midst of 
embraces and tears of rejoicing, the delegates, in a very 
rivalry of disinterestedness, voted for the abolition of 
feudal rights, of seigniorial courts, of the right of the 
chase, the redemption of tithes, and of what were known 
as the ‘ banalities,’ 1 of the suppression of wardenships 
and of trade corporations, of privileges possessed by 
provinces or by individuals, and of the buying of offices ? 
And they voted for the establishment of free courts, 
and the right of all Frenchmen to be admitted to all 
services. 

On that night made splendid by the illumination of 
sacrifice, I see my country, France, as I love her, as all 
free beings must love her, as she ever reveals herself in 
the great hours of her history. Liberal nobles, like 
the Vicomte de Noailles or of d’Aiguillon, compete in 
generosity with the Bishop of Chartres or the Archbishop 
of Aix and the members of the Third Estate. On this 
night no longer are there lords, prelates, and serfs. 

1 The right of a seigneur to make his vassals use his mills, wine¬ 
press, etc. 
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There are only Frenchmen. Brittany, Burgundy, Dau- 
phiny, Provence renounce their statehood. Henceforth 
France is to be only a vast ‘ maternal home/ said the 
delegates from Lorraine. Amidst a blaze of enthusiasm 
national unity was achieved. 

An impartial mind, a public man, if he desires to raise 

himself to the dignity of an historian, must condemn 

bloodshed, massacres, the slaughter of soldiers faithful 

to their duty, such as the Lifeguards, who were slain on 
October 5-6. 

On the other hand the Federation of July 14, 1790, 

is, like the night of August 4, an admirable event. On 

that day in the Champs de Mars, in that enormous 

amphitheatre where 200,000 people gathered, modern 

France was created and united. The polity of marriages, 

successions, purchases, and conquests was supplanted 

by spontaneous adherence, by the brotherly union of all 
the French people. 

What the upper classes had done on August 4, the 
populace consecrated on that day in the Champs de 
Mars. To cite only one instance : France’s claim on 
Alsace and Lorraine would not have had so much 
authority if the representatives of these provinces had 
not voluntarily taken part in the ceremony and in the 
solemn declaration of July 14, 1790. 

With the massacres of September 1792 we are plunged 
a gam into horrors, even though there seems to be a 
certain excuse for them because of the dangers that 
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threatened the Fatherland. No man of just mind can 
approve of the hideous work of the murderers, who 
for four days and four nights ravaged the prisons, the 
Abbaye, and the Force. The people went mad at the 
thought that there was conspiracy afoot. They were 
informed that the enemy was at the gates of Paris. The 

tocsin rang with its importunate summons. 

What are the leaders of the people doing ? What are 
Danton and Robespierre doing ? Marat breaks loose. 
The various sections of the city are roused into excite¬ 
ment instead of being held in check. In some of them 
the cry is boldly raised for massacres. 

So it was that priests were slain in the cloisters of 
the Abbaye. Murder was done to the shouts of 
“ Long live the Fatherland ! ” Heads were chopped off, 
assassinations committed at Carmes and at the Seminary 
of St. Firmin. The Commune sent a frightful circular 
to all the Departments of France. Danton courageously 
intervened against Marat, but it was too late. Nothing 
could ever make us justify such facts as these. Likewise 
we condemn the Terror without reserve. No, the 
Revolution was not a bloc. We must uproot from its 
history those who darkened it with their hatred. 

Our untrammelled judgment authorizes us to deter¬ 
mine what there was of greatness and of durability in 
the accomplishments of the Revolution. That is what 
we shall try to do now. 


3 ° 



V 


“BROTHERS, YOU ARE CALLED TO 

LIBERTY ! ” 

(Abbe Claude Faucbet) 

Liberty of the Press was one of the innovations 

which we owe to the Revolution. Article II of the 

Constitution of 1791 proclaims: ‘All citizens may 

speak, write, print freely, except that they are answerable 

tor the abuse of this liberty in cases defined by the law ’ 

To tell the truth, this right was not granted to the 

french without reservations and without difficulty. In 

the project which Sieyes presented to the Assembly he 

would have limited the extent to which newspapers 

might go, would have forbidden incitement to resistance 

against the law, and would have punished those who 
published false news. 

(The problem of Press ethics was once again brought 
before the French Parlement in latter years, but not 
solved, after the death of Minister Salengro.) 

) ouri ^lists of the Revolution, however, with 
Marat as their chief, would suffer no restrictions. The 
decree of July 31,1 79 o, which ordained that the Public 
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Prosecutor should prosecute inciters to violence, was 
not obeyed. 

From the very beginning of the Revolution the 
monarchy was attacked in innumerable writings. 
Jacques Pierre Brissot, who was guillotined October 31, 
1793, affords us an example of the struggles engaged in 
by men in politics at the end of the eighteenth century 
to gain the right to publish their ideas. At London he 
made arrangements to publish a Correspondence Philo- 
sophique et Politique , but the Ministry of Paris forbade 
entry of this sheet into France. Brissot was not dis¬ 
couraged and undertook the enterprise of the Lycee de 
JLondres. After his newspaper had been suspended 
several times, he himself was imprisoned in the Bastille. 
Later he was released solely because of the intervention 
of his friends, among whom were Joseph Priestley and 
Lord Mansfield. 

Then in 1788 Brissot sailed for the United States, 
where it was his intention to settle ; but he was called 
back to France by the convoking of the States-General. 
The publication of the Patriote Franfais y the first number 
of which appeared on May 6, 1789, marks an important 
date in the history of the Press. To Brissot, the 
journalist, the conquerors of the Bastille gave the keys 
of that fortress. It was because of his standing as a 
publicist that he was honoured by being summoned to 
the bosom of the Constitutional Committee of the 
National Assembly. It was through the medium of his 
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journal that he waged his campaign for the enfranchise¬ 
ment of the Negroes. It was due to his own merit 
and, despite royalist organs like the Bobillard or the 

Chant du Coq, that he was elected Twelfth Deputy of 
Paris. 

The part played by the newspapers of Marat is well 
known. On September 12, 1789, he undertook the 
publication of a daily, the Publiciste Parisien, and on the 
16th of the same month changed its title to VAmi du 
Peuple. We may note here that Jean Paul Marat had 
keen strongly influenced by English polemics. As 
Doctor of Medicine of the Scottish University of 
St. Andrews, he had published at Edinburgh The Chains 
of Slavery , and another work, an attack on Helvetius, 
entitled A Philosophic Essay on Man. This was to be 
bitterly criticized later by Voltaire. 

Among those who strove to develop the liberty of 
the Press must be mentioned a deputy not so well 
own, Louis Thomas Hebert de Lavicomterie. He 
deserves an inquiry and an essay. In September 1790 
be published an interesting pamphlet, ‘ On the People 
and on Kings, 5 in which he thus declares himself: 

I am republican and I write against kings. I am 
republican; I was republican before I was bom. 5 

Despite this naive exaggeration, Lavicomterie remains 
one of the earliest of republicans to show himself in 
ranee. The Assembly did not dare to proceed against 
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the very daring work he published in 1791 under the 
title. Crimes of the Kings of France from Clovis to Corns XVI. 

At the very outset of the Revolution great efforts 
were made, as Sieyes desired, to limit freedom of the 
Press, or at least to put forth measures to protect ‘ the 
integrity of public officials against a deliberate calumny.’ 
But Petion, the Mayor of Paris—-who was called 
‘ Virtuous Petion ’—protested. c As soon as we begin 
to set limits to the liberty of the Press,’ he wrote, * there 
will be no knowing when to stop; and despotism 
commences.’ Robespierre expressed a similar judgment 
when he said : 

‘ It is impossible freely to condemn the conduct 
of even the most guilty public officials if the informa¬ 
tion one gives about their conduct, and the use of 
such right of criticism, exposes one to almost inevitable 
punishment.’ 

For all that, there were powerful advocates of the 
policy of restriction. Besides Sieyes, there were two 
others : Jacques Guillaume Thouret, Deputy from 
Rouen, one of the hardest workers in the Assembly 
and reporter of the Constitutional Committee; and 
Barnave, famous lawyer from Genoble, who was a 
partisan of Constitutional Monarchy. The project of 
the Committee was favourably voted by the Assembly. 
It upheld the principle of the Declaration of Rights, 
but with this limitation : 
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‘ No man may be either investigated or prosecuted 
because of any writings he has published on any 
subject whatsoever unless he has intentionally incited 
disobedience of the law, the debasement of the 
constituted authorities, resistance to their decrees or 
any of the actions denominated as crimes or mis¬ 
demeanours by the law. . . . 

‘ Calumnies against any person whatsoever, and 
abuse, with regard to actions in their private lives 
will be punished by prosecution. . . 

Despite the favourable vote on this measure, the 
Press in France enjoyed complete liberty from 1789 
until August 10, 1792. After the fall of Royalty, freedom 
of writing was suppressed for the Royalists. On 
August 12, 1792, the Paris Commune, by arbitrary 
encroachment on the authority of the National Assembly, 
decreed that 4 poisoners of public opinions shall be 
thrown into prison, and their presses, type, and imple¬ 
ments shall be distributed among patriotic printers.’ 
The editor of the Gazette de Paris , de Rozoy, was 
sentenced to death and was executed. After May 31 
the Girondins were deprived of the liberty of the Press 
—and, what is more, of their lives. Desmoulins and 
Andre Chenier both died on the scaffold. 

Thus it was that liberty of the Press lasted only for 
a time. In this case, as in so many others, we note the 
mixture of good and of evil that is encountered in the 
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history of the Revolution. One wants liberty for one’s 
self; one denies it to one’s opponent. A decree of the 
Convention, dated March 29, 1793, prescribed the 
sentences of death against any writer who should have 
incited murder, the destruction of property, or the 
re-establishment of Royalty. 

The Constitution of June 23, 1793, once again pro¬ 
claimed the right of every citizen to make public his 
thoughts and his opinions either through the Press or 
in any other manner. The Constitution of the Year III 
affirmed the same principles. On the other hand the 
Directory, threatened at one and the same time by the 
Royalists and the Terrorists, on Germinal 27, Year IV 
(April 16, 1796), through its two Councils, enacted a 
law carrying the death penalty for anyone who should 
urge the re-establishment of Royalty or of the 
Constitution of 1793. 

In short, the Revolution did not finally solve this 
problem of the liberty of the Press which is once more 
brought to the fore in France in 1939 ; that is, how to 
reconcile indispensable liberty of principle with the 
protection of persons and of the truth. 

Yet we are indebted to the Revolution for an admirable 
flowering of the Press, especially between 1789 and 
August 10, 1792. What a list of names, and what names ! 
Mirabeau edited the Courrier de Provence. He had already 
shown his polemical ability in many works, and in 
particular in the curious pamphlet, ‘ Counsels to the 
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Hessians (Amsterdam, 1776). They concerned the 

help which the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel had promised 
to give England against America. 

Then there was Louis Marie Prudhomme, a native 
of Lyons, now a bookbinder in Paris, who had earlier 
peddled in the streets such revolutionary handbills as 
‘ The Litanies of the Third Estate.’ On July 12, 1789, 
he published the first number of the Revolutions de Paris 
with this motto : ‘ The great only seem great to us 
because we are on our knees. Let us stand up ! ’ This 
newspaper appeared once a week and he had as col¬ 
laborators Fabre d’Eglantine and de Chaumette. He 
acclaims Pierre Sylvain Marechal, that curious writer, 
advocate in Parliament and Assistant Librarian at 
Mazarin College, who published in 1788 his Almanack 
des Honnetes Gens which was ordered to be burned. He 
himself was imprisoned in Saint Lazare for four months. 
Elysee Loussalot edited first sixty-three numbers of the 

Revolutions of Paris with a vigour of style that is 
noteworthy. 

What a swarm of journalists ! Jean Baptiste Louvet 
de Couvray, author of The Adventures of the Chevalier 
Faublas, in 1790 launched his Paris Justice in relation 
to the October days. During the Legislative Assembly 
he placarded the walls with La Sentinelle, in which he 
violently assailed the Court of Royalty. Behold him, 
the indomitable, as early as October 29,1792, denouncing 
Robespierre as the coming dictator. As Madame Roland 
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described him, he was thin and frail of form, carelessly 
dressed, but with eyes full of fire. Until the end of his 
life and even in the poor lodging where he kept his 
Girondist convictions in concealment, he remained an 
impenitent journalist. 

No less ardent was the Abbe Claude Fauchet, the 
illuminist, who preached the union of the Gospel and 
of liberty and was conspicuous in the attack on the 
Bastille. In his funeral oration on citizens who had 
been killed, he uttered the famous phrase : “ Brothers, 
you are being called to liberty ! ” Fauchet founded 
La Bouche de Fer in 1790 and in 1793 Le Journal des Amis . 
Stanislaus Freron produced UOrateur du Peuple towards 
the end of 1789. Later, after Thermidor, he became the 
leader of the gilded youth and aspired to marry Pauline 
Bonaparte. 

Camille Desmoulins dominated this fiery group by 
the force of his genius. He was the most formidable 
of pamphleteers. His seven volumes on The Revolutions 
in France and in Brabant bring to life all the scenes, all 
the ideas of the period, with a constant recalling of 
antiquity. Le Vieux Cordelier deserves to be placed 
close to Pascal’s Provinciales . An irrepressible spirit, 
a most penetrating irony, and the most loyal courage, 
made of this free and immortal journalist a victim destined 
for the scaffold. His duel with Hebert’s journal Le Pere 

Duchesne —what a tragedy that was ! 

On the other side of the revolutionary barricade 
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Antoine Rivarol took as his rostrum the Journal Politique 
et National of the Abbe Sabatier de Castels and, beginning 
July 12, 1789, he vilified in this organ all the actions of 
the National Assembly. Burke called him ‘ the Tacitus 
of the Revolution.’ In Les Actes des Apostles also, 
Rivarol wielded his irony with the Chevalier de Champe- 
metz. The father of the great tribune, Mirabeau- 
Tonneau, witty and intrepid, deputy of the nobility 
of Limousin, amused himself in La Lanterne Magique 
Nationale. And here is another great, very great writer 
of the French language, Jacques Mallet du Pan, a Swiss 
of Geneva, the brilliant editor of Le Mercure, supporter 
of the Constitutional Party and a believer in the English 
form of government. All Europe followed the analyses 
Jacques Mallet du Pan gave of the sessions of the 
Assembly. England took him to herself after 1798. 

Truth to say, this first freedom of the Press, this 

springtime from 1789 until 1792, brought to light and 

to efficacy all the varied resources of French writers. 

Never perhaps was journalism, that indispensable arm 

of liberty, more splendid than at this period when 

Sieyes, for all his cautiousness, hailed in the liberty of 

the Press ‘ the sentinel and the real safeguard of public 
liberty.’ 



VI 


RELIGION, RACE, AND THE 

REVOLUTION 

The declaration of rights states in Article I: 
* Men are born free and equal in their rights.’ It adds 
in Article X: 6 No one shall be disturbed for his 

opinions, even religious opinions, provided that no 
manifestation of them troubles public order as established 
by the law/ 

Let us see how the Revolution applied these principles 
which to-day are so strangely ignored both in Germany 
and in Italy. But first we shall inquire into what the 
Revolution did to make amends for the wrongs wrought 
against the Protestants by the Old Regime. 

Then we shall observe in what manner it made the 
Jews free. 

Finally we shall study their treatment of people of 
colour. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the injustice and the 
deplorable results of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes which King Louis XIV signed at Fontainebleau 
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on October 17, 1685. There comes to mind the affecting 
protest of Jean Claude, the learned pastor, afterwards 
exiled, who has disputed with Bossuet, Amauld, and 
Nicole. He said: 

After this repeal will there henceforth be anything 
fixed and inviolable in France? I speak not only 
for the fortunes of individuals and of houses, but 
still more for the order of justice which is being run 

through and through by the same stroke which is 
dealt to the Protestants.’ 

It was in vain that Bossuet employed his eloquence 
to justify this iniquity; it was in vain that Pope 
Innocent XI presumed to felicitate the King. One saw 
countless French people, and they of the best stock, 
take the road into exile to try and find their brothers 
who had been driven out before them. 

The provinces of Saintonge and of Poitou lost more 
than 100,000 inhabitants; in Normandy 20,000 houses 
were vacated ; in Paris 1200 families fled to foreign 
lands. 1 Geneva, Zurich, London, Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, and America were the gainers by our losses! 
Berlin built up its population at our expense. France 
lost more than 400,000 of her children, an elite of the 
nation. The only voice, or nearly the only voice, 
raised to point out the danger of this measure was the 

1 ^ ccor ^ n 8 to F- Fuaux in the His to, re General of Lavisse and 
Kambaud, Vol. VI, p. 301. 
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great voice of Vauban, that Frenchman of great heart. 
Even in the last war we noted effects of it when we 
recognized in certain German generals the descendants 
of the victims of the Revocation of October 17, 1685. 
Vauban said : 

4 Already the Revocation has brought about the 
desertion of 100,000 French people, the outflow of 
60 millions in money, the ruin of commerce, the 
man-power of enemy fleets increased by 9000 sailors, 
the finest of the realm, their army by 600 officers 
and by 12,000 men, better trained than their own/ 

This was only the beginning—the prophetic symbol 
of disaster. 

The Revolution sought to atone for this injustice, 
this calamity. By the decree of December 24, 1789, 
the Constituent Assembly assured Protestants the same 
political rights as other citizens. By its decree of 
July 10, 1790, it restored to the heirs of exiles the 
property that had been confiscated from them. By its 
decree of December 15, 1790, it adopted a measure even 
more daring. All descendants of Frenchmen or even 
Frenchwomen who had been expatriated on account 
of their religion should, in case they return to France 
and take the oath of a citizen, be re-established, without 
sanction, in their title of Frenchmen or Frenchwomen. 

The decree which wiped out the restrictions under 
which the Protestants had suffered was rendered 
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December 24, 1789, on the occasion of the Declaration 
of Rights. 1 The article on eligibility reads as follows : 

* The National Assembly decrees : 1. That non- 
Catholics who have fulfilled all the conditions pre¬ 
scribed in order to be electors and to be eligible, 
may be elected in all grades of the government, 
without exception. 2. That non-Catholics are admis¬ 
sible to all civil and military functions just as other 
citizens.’ 

Then one saw Jean Paul Rabaut-Saint-Etienne enter 
the Assembly. He was the son of a famous pastor and 
had been obliged to make his theological studies at 
Lausanne. In his Vieux Cevenol , which was printed in 
Holland, he described the misery endured by the 
Protestants after the Revocation. In November 1787 
he obtained the edict which gave citizenship to the 
Protestants. Elected Deputy of the Third Estate he 
brought about the acknowledgment of the liberty of 
creeds on August 23. He it was who uttered these 
words which even to-day ring with sense : “I am not 
asking for tolerance but for liberty. . . . Instead I demand 
that tolerance be proscribed—and it will be—that unjust 
word which only shows us as citizens only worthy of 
pity, as guilty persons whom one pardons.” 

The decree of July 10, 1790, reads : ‘ The property 

of non-Catholics, which is still in the hands of the 

/ 

1 See F Eglise et la devolutions Franfaise, by de Pressensse, 
p. 117. Fichbacher, Paris, 1889. 
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Collectors of Taxes on the property of Protestants, 
shall be restored to their heirs, successors, or those 
having the rights of said fugitives, provided that they 
justify these rights according to the conditions and the 
forms which the Assembly shall have decreed, after 
having heard the judgment of its Committee on 
Demesnes on this subject. (Sanctioned the 18th day 
of the same month.’) 

With regard to the Jews the Revolution revealed 
even more fearlessness. The problem was put before 
the Constituent Assembly by Mirabeau. Among the 
many works that have contributed to his fame, Mirabeau 
had published one in 1787 on Moses Mendelssohn and the 
Political Reform of the Jews. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century there 
lived in Germany a philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, 
grandfather of the celebrated composer. Here was a 
sage whose picture it is most interesting to recall in this 
day of hate in which we live. Moses was the son of a 
poor Jewish schoolmaster, Mendel. He earned his living 
first as a pedlar. Then he entered service with a rabbi 
and studied Latin and the sciences without the aid of a 
teacher. Later he went to work for a manufacturer, of 
whom afterwards he became a partner ! 

Yet Moses always continued his intercourse and his 
controversies with the most illustrious men of his 
country and his time—Lessing, Nicolai, Lavater. Less- 
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ing, the great apostle of tolerance, had published in 
1749 a book in favour of the Jews. Above all important, 
however, was his play Nathan the Wise (1779), in which 
by means of the parable of the three rings he invites 
the believers of all religions to join together. 

Mendelssohn himself wrote Letters on the Feelings 
{Briefe uber die Emfindungen ), in which we find pages 
about the pleasures of music which seem to foretell his 
grandson. Another production of his was A Treatise 
on the Evidence of the Metaphysical Sciences , at which 
Frederick II grumbled. The masterpiece of Moses 
Mendelssohn is his Ph&do, or The Immortality of the Soul , 
which appeared in Berlin in 1767. It is Plato in German 
style, a dialogue wherein Socrates lives again, a kindly 
handbook of tolerance which was bound, as usual, to 
irritate fanatics of all sorts. With one and the same 
blow Mendelssohn struck at the Synagogue and the 
Church. Frederick II refused him admission to the 
Academy of Berlin. Not with impunity is one liberal 
and respectful towards the convictions of others. 
Intolerance solidifies us with some sect at least; tolerance 
leaves us alone on the field of battle, exposed to fire on 
all sides. 

Mirabeau, who had seen all, felt all, understood all, 
knew Mendelssohn and introduced him to France. 

In this course of events one man played an important 
part—the Abbe Henri Gregoire. We must make known 
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the man and the part he played. He was born near 
Luneville in 1750, the son of a poor tailor. He got his 
education partly at the parochial school and partly at 
the College of Nancy, which was directed by the Jesuits. 
After having written A. Eulogy of Poetry , he took orders, 
became Cure d’Embermesnil and, while always perform¬ 
ing the duties of his ministry, continued his intellectual 
pursuits. 

The first revelation of the tendencies of the Abbe 
Gregoire came with the publication of his Essay on the 
Moral and Physical Regeneration of the Jews in 1788. The 
spirit of liberalism- shown in this work won for him 
election as Deputy of the Clergy for the bailiwick of 
Nancy. 

Let us understand the Abbe Gregoire rightly. He 
was a priest and would never abjure his religion; but 
he was also, in good faith and in candour—this is the 
description of Thibaudeau—a revolutionary and a 
patriot. If his look is somewhat askance, his upright 
conscience never wavers. It was he who presided over 
the seventy-two-hour session while the people were 
storming the Bastille. It was he who, at the same time 


that he opposed the complete abolishment of religious 
orders and even defended the Jesuits 
in the work of forming a Civil Constitution of the 
clergy, approved the election of bishops and of cures, 
took oath to the new regime, and became Bishop of 
Blois. 


, had a large share 
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Gregoire—this we. must never forget—was, with 
Brissot, one of the first to ask for the overthrow of 
Royalty and the proclamation of the Republic. He 
uttered a famous phrase : “ The history of kings is the 
martyrology of peoples.” He presided at the Convention 
and was responsible in great measure for the restoration 
of Savoy to the family bosom of France, which no aims 
of the ambitious will ever tear from us again. 

One must see this strange bishop with the mind’s eye 
when he was sent to the Maritime Alps, and, seated 
astride his horse in his violet-coloured habit, inspected 
the lines of battalions under the very guns of the enemy. 
Over a long period he laboured for the founding of an 
educational system that should be truly republican. 
Firm in his faith, as shown by the fact that on the 17th 
of Brumaire, in the Year II, he refused to join the apostasy 
of the Bishop of Paris, Gobel, for which he was hooted, 
he continued to wear his soutane in the height of the 
Revolution. One can hear him declaring on the 
rostrum: 

‘ Is there question of my adherence to the cause 
of liberty ? My proofs are here given. Is there 
question of the revenues attached to the functions of 
a bishop ? I surrender them without regret. Is there 
question of my religion ? That belief is not in your 
domain. Catholic by conviction and by feeling, 
priest by choice, I was called by the people to be their 
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bishop ; but it is neither from them nor from you 
that I hold my mission/ 

It is true, of course, that later the Abbe Henri Gregoire 
showed himself very obdurate towards the Convention. 
He was, and he remained, the man of the Constituent 
Assembly. At least, however, he refused to forswear 
his convictions in the course of events at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century when there were so many 
who abjured. He did not disappear from public life, 
but voted against the establishment of the Empire. 
He refused adherence to the Acte Additional. He 
permitted his name to be crossed out by the Restoration 
of the Order of the Legion of Honour. When he was 
elected deputy from Is&re in 1819 the Chamber denied 
him admittance. On his death-bed he refused to make 
any retractions, even to receive the last sacraments. 
On the occasion of his funeral in May 1831 there was 
a tremendous demonstration. The crowd unhitched 
the horses from the hearse and pulled it themselves to 
the cemetery of Montparnasse. 

Thus we have, in a few brief strokes, the portrait 
of a man who is very little known, yet w^ho was in his 
way an heroic figure. 1 He maintained an unflinching 
faith in his beliefs. Founder of the Society of Blacks, 
he demanded at the very beginning of the Revolution 

1 See the article by A. Kuscinski in the Dictionnaire des 
Convetitionnels. 
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that mulattoes and free negroes should have the same 
political and civil rights as the whites. After a stubborn 

stru ggl e he obtained the decree according them these 
rights on May 15, 1790. 

In 1826, that is five years before his death, he published 
his work, entitled wittily On the Nobility of the Skin or 
the Prejudice of the Whites against the Color of Africa?is . 
The Abbe Henri Gregoire was not only a revolutionist 
of admirable moral probity, but he was endowed with 
a virtue that politicians do not always esteem at its full 
value because its privilege is to be discreet. He was 
also a magnificent precursor. 

In order to understand the achievement of the 
Revolution with regard to the Jews, we must make a 
rapid dash into the past. 1 Although the Jews were 
treated better in France than in some other countries, 
they were nevertheless considered as inferior beings. 
In France conditions varied in their different colonies. 
Chiefly there were the Jews of the south—Portuguese, 
Spanish, or Avignonnais—and the Jews of the east— 
of the Three Bishoprics, of Lorraine and of Alsace, 
who were called German Jews. 

The Jews of the south lived mostly in the cities of 

1 See Philipe Sagnac, ‘ Les Juifs et la Revolution Frangaise,’ in 
the Revue d’Histoire Moderne et Contemporaine (1899); Henri Lucien 
Brun, Etude Historique sur la Condition des Israelites en France 
depuis 1789. Lyons, Legendre, 1900 ; Theodore Reinach, Histoire 
des Israelites. Paris, Hachette, 1903 ; Abbe Joseph Lemann, 
LI Entree des Israelites dans la Sociite Franfaise. Paris, Lecoffrex, 1886. 
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Bordeaux, Bayonne, Avignon, and Carpentras. They 
seem to have been happy enough at Bordeaux; under 
rather more surveillance at Bayonne. In the County of 
Venaissin, that Papal possession which was reunited to 
France in 1791, they enjoyed great toleration and the 
right of asylum. They were allowed to practise their 
religion freely and to acquire real estate, although they 
were restricted to a special quarter and were authorized 
to sell rags and old clothes. 

In the east and at Paris, on the other hand, the Jews 
led a precarious existence. They were crushed with 
taxes and restricted to the commerce of money. The 
amount they could possess was limited. They were 
most numerous in Alsace. In 1784, according to the 
records, there were 3600 Jewish families there, that is 
to say about 19,000 persons. They were not allowed 
to live at Strasbourg ; when they went into the city 
it was required that they be ‘ accompanied and guarded 
by a valet of the city or a jailer.’ They were obliged 
to observe the Sundays and feast-days of the Roman 
Catholic Church. They could not have Christian 
servants. They traded in landed property, cattle, and 
horses. They were not allowed to enter the master 
status of arts and crafts. It must be admitted that 
towards the end of the Old Regime Royalty had com¬ 
menced to take notice of their condition. But what 
has since been called the ntimerus clausus was applied to 
them ; they were limited as to numbers ; marriages 
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were restricted. A letter from Miromesnil to Marechal 
de Segurin in 1784 put them, so to say, outside the 
law. Thus the Jews of the east were in infinitely worse 
plight than the Jews of the south. If they sought to 
move to Paris they were forced to confine themselves 
in certain quarters. Saint-Denis and Saint-Martin were 
allotted to the Germans, Saint-Germain to the Portu¬ 
guese. Moreover, in 1789 there were not more than 
five hundred Jews in Paris. 

The change in their status was produced under the 
influence of a great advance in ideas. As has been 
already said, there can be no lasting alteration in institu¬ 
tions unless it has been preceded by a vast effort of 
thought. We have already mentioned Moses Mendels¬ 
sohn and his works. Voltaire displayed sharp hostility 
to the Jews. His was an independent, but a conservative 
mind. To understand how deep-rooted prejudice 
against the Jews was in the eighteenth century, one 
need only read the Dictionnaire Philosophise of Voltaire. 
According to him the Jewish nation is 4 the most con¬ 
temptible from the political point of view/ He accused 
it of practising the sacrifice of human beings and of 
eating human flesh. He accused it of the sacrifice of 
children by their fathers. But here is a curious fact. 
Voltaire, as early as those days, was a Zionist. Address¬ 
ing the Jews, he wrote : 

4 Do not reproach me because I do not like you. 

I like you so much that I would that you were all 
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in Jerusalem instead of the Turks, who have ravaged 
your country, and yet who have built a fairly beautiful 
mosque on the foundations of your temple and on 
the platform constructed by your Herod. 

‘ You would cultivate this ill-starred desert as you 
did in other times. You would transport earth to the 
ridges of your barren mountain. You would not have 
much wheat, but you would have good vineyards, 
some palm trees, some olive trees and pasture land/ 

At Berlin in 1783 appeared a work that was destined 
to exert great influence, especially on Mirabeau. This 
was the book by Dohm on The Reform of the Political 
Situation of the Jews (Ueber die Burgerliche Verbesserung 
der Juden). The Royal Society of Arts and Sciences 
of Metz opened a competition on this subject : ‘ Is it 
Possible to Regenerate the Jews ? ’ As we have noted, 
Abbe Gregoire took part in it. His language is mag¬ 
nificent as he addresses the Christians : 

‘ Is it sufficient to let them live when you deprive 
them of all that makes life bearable ? Will your 
hatred for them be part of the heritage you leave to 
your children ? Do not judge this nation any more 
except by the future ; but if you look anew upon 
past crimes of the Jews and their present corruption, 
let it be to deplore your own work; authors of their 
vices , be you the authors of their virtues ; pay off your 
debt and that of your forefathers' 
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Here the good Abbe Gregoire put his finger on the 
essential point of the argument: ‘ The Christians pen 
the Jews up, refuse them admission to their social ranks 
and taunt them with the trades they ply, the very ones 
to which the Jews have been condemned.’ 

By the Edict of January 1784 the Government of 
Louis XVI essayed a timid reform, but at the same time 
ordained stringent measures against the Jews. Only 
the convocation of the States-General was able to make 
possible the work of liberation. In the east the Jews 
were authorized to present their list of grievances and 
Gregoire wrote to them in encouragement: ‘ On the 
eve of the States-General should you not join with other 
members of other nations to demand the rights and the 
duties of citizens ? More than ever before this is the 
moment.’ Having thus uttered himself, Gregoire took 
his stand against the Three Orders of Colmar, and 
against the attacks of numerous Alsatians and Lorrainers. 
The Jews grew bold. As early as August 31, 1789, the 
delegates of the Jews gathered at Metz, in the Three 
Bishoprics, in Lorraine and in Alsace and asked the 
Assembly that they be granted the civil rights of French 
citizens. On October 14 they were admitted to the 
bar of the Assembly. 

In the great debate that followed, standing for a 
liberal solution on one side, were Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Robespierre, Custine du Port. And on the other, 
Maury, La Fare, Reubell, Thiebault, de Broglie, the 
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Coalition of the Clergy and the deputies of the east. 
Said Robespierre : 

‘ How is it that the Jews have been subjected to 
the persecutions of which they have been the victims 
among various nations ? These are national crimes 
which we should expiate by according them the 
imprescriptible rights of man and of which no human 
power may despoil them ? . . . How can social interests 
be founded on the violation of the eternal principles 
of justice and of reason, which are the bases of all 
human society ? 51 

That is the true doctrine of the Revolution, the 
doctrine which to-day is being so terribly outraged by 
the totalitarian States. 

The Abbe Maury attacked this argument. Neverthe¬ 
less he was a native of Avignon and had seen the Jews 
living peacefully in the county, but he fought against 
this reform as he fought against the Civil Constitution. 
Le Courrier de Provence, inspired by Mirabeau, upheld 
the cause of the Jews. This newspaper maintained : 

c All men have a fatherland. Their fatherland is 
the place of their birth and of their education. There¬ 
fore, Jews, bom in France of parents settled in 
France, are French. They are our compatriots, our 
fellow-citizens. Do they wish to enjoy all the rights 
of citizens ? Then they must obey all the civil and 

1 Text cited by Sagnac, p. 221. 
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political laws of the realm. Do they obey all the laws 
of the State ? Then they cannot be denied the exercise 
of all national rights.’ 

Le Courrier de Provence put the question aptly. There 
were long controversies, manoeuvres, and even certain 
unreasonable claims which complicated the state of the 
case for those interested. Tumult ensued. Then came 
the intervention—very honourable on his part—of the 
Duke de Liancourt. The Jews of the south were the 
first to obtain the title and rights of active citizens. 
The Jews of the east and of Paris could take hope. They 
enlisted in the National Guard and the Commune 
supported them. The Abbe Gregoire, Mirabeau, Talley¬ 
rand, and Lafayette were subjected to the abuse which, 
in all times, men of liberal mind, the friends of justice, 
must undergo. 

It was only on the eve of the dissolution of the 
Constituent Assembly that it at last accorded civic 
rights to all Jews. The Assembly acted thus on the 
motion of a man who deserves to be remembered— 
Adrien du Port. He was a deputy of the Paris nobility 
to the States-General, a former Councillor to Parlement, 
the friend of Lamcth and of Bamave, the man who 
brought about the adoption of trial by jury. Du Port 
opposed a new adjournment and triumphed over 
Reubell. Then came the Decree of September 27, 1791, 
the text of which it is important to cite : 
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‘ The National Assembly, noting that the necessary 
conditions to be a French citizen and to be and to 
become an active citizen are fixed by the Constitution, 
and that every man who, meeting these conditions, 
takes the civic oath and promises to fulfil all the 
duties that the Constitution imposes, has the right of 
all the advantages which it guarantees—revokes all 
summonses, reservations, and exceptions contained 
in earlier decrees concerning individual Jews, who 
shall take the civic oath and this will be regarded as 
a renunciation of all privileges and exceptions 
previously introduced in their favour.’ 

Thus was made manifest once again the generous soul 
of France, of that France which would be in great 
error ever to permit her doctrines to be scoffed at. 
The Decree of September 27, I79I, 1 settled in definitive 
manner the question of anti-Semitism in our country. 
The Jews have no right to any privilege ; they cannot 
be made to suffer any exceptions. Theodore Reinach 
wrote : 2 

‘ All Judaism is indebted to the Revolution for the 
breaking of its centuries-old chains, to the radiance 
of its ideas more than to the force of its victorious 
armies, and one may say without exaggeration that 

1 It was promulgated by the King on November 15. 

2 His to ire des Israelites , p. 293. 
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to-day every Jew, having a memory and a heart, is 

a son of the France of 1791.’ 

Jews the world over, never forget the country that 
tore from your vesture that yellow star, that rotella , 
that rouelle , which hate had encrusted on it! 

It must be remembered, furthermore, that during the 
German occupation, between 1871 and 1918, the Jews 
of Alsace and of Lorraine acknowledged the gesture of 
France by exemplary fidelity. During those sad years I 
more than once visited the little Jewish Museum at 
Strasbourg where the love of our country was tended 
like the lamp in a sanctuary. 

Quite naturally the influence of the principles of the 
Revolution was felt in the French Colonies as well as 
in the rest of the world. And quite naturally also, the 
population was divided into two camps. On one side 
in the Colonies were the great landowners, the wealthy 
planters, hostile to the new ideas. On the other were 
the whites of humble station and the freedmen of colour. 

The Legislative Assembly took the first steps. By 
the law of March 28, 1792, it granted political rights 
to freedmen of colour ; by the Decree of April 22, 1792, 
it granted representation in the Assembly to all the 

Colonics. 

As might have been expected, such measures provoked 
serious conflict. First, at Martinique. Discovered by 
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Christopher Columbus, occupied in the name of France 
by P Olive and Duplessis in 1635, colonized the same 
year by d’Enambuc, the island had experienced many 
vicissitudes. 

In order that the Republican Government might be 
recognized the Assembly sent the Vicomte Donation 
Marie Joseph de Vimeur Rochambeau to Martinique. 
He was not the Rochambeau who in 1780 sailed to the 
aid of the American Revolutionists with 6000 men and 
who had contributed to the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. It was not he, but his son. The Envoy 
of the Assembly had the Republican Government 
recognized at Martinique, but was besieged in Fort 
Royal by troops superior in numbers to his and was 
obliged to capitulate in 1794. 

In Guadeloupe, which also was discovered by Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, occupied by POlive and Duplessis, 
and attached to the Crown by Louis XIV, the Royalists 
repelled Lacrosse and were brought under control only 
by General Collot. In 1794 the Convention sent Victor 
Hugues, a native of Marseilles, as delegate to the Wind¬ 
ward Islands. He debarked at Guadeloupe with less 
than 1200 men, proclaimed the decree abolishing slavery, 
called the blacks to arms, and drove the English from 
the island. Later he reconquered Desirade, Marie 
Galanta, and Les Saintes with the help of Gogrand. 
The Directory announced that he had deserved well of 
his country. 
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At Santo Domingo, Haiti, the struggle was even more 
bitter. The French had been established there in 1697 
by the Treaty of Ryswick. Through a marvellous 
development, which to-day should make us very envious, 
they multiplied at such a rate that in 1789 the French 
colony there numbered more than 8000 great establish¬ 
ments, 500,000 slaves, 30,000 whites, and 25,000 
mulattoes, while the Spanish section included scarcely 
125,000 inhabitants. 

Now the blacks rose in insurrection because the 
National Assembly, by its decree of March 28, 1790, 
had conferred political rights on the mulattoes. The 
native chieftain, Mayaia, seized the Cape and massacred 
all the free inhabitants. It was then that the celebrated 
Toussaint l’Ouverture intervened. We all know that 
after he had welcomed with gratitude the decree that 
proclaimed the freedom of the blacks, he rescued 
General Levaux who was besieged in Port de Paix by 
the Anglo-Spanish forces. We know, too, how he was 
in turn promoted to be Brigadier-General, General ot 
a Division, then Commander-in-Chief of the armies of 
San Domingo after the Treaty of Basle, by which the 
Spanish section of the island was awarded to France. 
But that did not deter Bonaparte from treating him as 
a rebel. 

On the Isle of France and the Isle Bourbon there 
was no trouble. The Revolution fixed itself on those 
islands without the shedding of a drop of blood. The 
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new name Isle of Reunion has remained as a memento 
of the federation of the patriots of both islands in 1793. 

All these events were dominated by the actions of 
the Convention. Following the proposal of Gregoire 
it abolished the bounty on slave-trading in 1793. On 
February 4, 1794 (16 Pluviose, Year II), it decreed by 
acclamation the abolition of slavery in the Colonies. 

It is interesting to recall in what manner this great 
reform was brought about. The three delegates from 
Santo Domingo had been admitted to the session of 
Pluviose 15 (February 3) and were received with repeated 
applause. Delacroix, from the Department of Eure-et- 
Loir, the very Delacroix who was to mount the scaffold 
with Danton, had besought for them the brotherly 
embrace of the President. On the morrow, Pluviose 16, 
one of the three delegates gave a compendious report 
on the situation in the island. Civil war had raged there, 
c< but the negroes, armed for the cause of France, had 
foiled these perfidious projects by their courage, and 
asked as reward for their services the freedom which 
had been conceded to them.” 1 The orator adjured the 
Convention to “ confirm this promise and to give to 
the Colonies full possession of the benefits of liberty 
and of equality.” 

Then Levasseur, of the Department of the Sarthe— 
he was the nephew of a rich planter of Santo Domingo— 
entreated the Convention to show its constancy to the 

1 Moniteur Universel , Pluviose 17. 
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Declaration of the Rights of Man by decreeing the 
abolition of slavery. In plain words he said : “ I ask 
therefore that all men be free without distinction as to 
colour.” Lacroix laid stress upon this proposition, 
saying : “ Men of colour, even as we ourselves, have 
desired to break their chains. We have broken ours. 
We have determined to submit to the yoke of no master. 
Let us grant them the same benefit.” Addressing the 
President, he said : “ Do not allow the Convention to 
dishonour itself by further discussion.” 

Then the Assembly rose in acclamation, says the official 
report. The President declared the abolition of slavery 
amid cries, a thousand times repeated : “ Long live the 
Republic ! Long live the Convention ! Long live the 
Mountain ! ”* The President gave the Santo Domingo 
delegates the brotherly embrace. Many of the repre¬ 
sentatives followed his example. Cambon took the 
floor: 

“ A citizeness of colour who has attended the sessions 
of the Convention regularly and who has shared in 
all our revolutionary activities, was stirred by a flush 
of happiness so acute, because we have granted liberty 
to all her brother citizens, that she has lost conscious¬ 
ness completely. ( Applause .) I ask that this fact be 

1 The Mountain—the group name for the Montagnards 
(Mountaineers) which was applied to the more radical members 
of the National Assembly, who occupied the high seats in the rear 
of the amphitheatre where the Assembly met. 
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recorded in the official report; in order that this 
citizeness, admitted to the sessions, receive at least 
this acknowledgment of her civic virtues.” 

The proposal was decreed. On the first bench of the 
amphitheatre, at the left of the President, this citizeness 
sat, drying her tears. Danton rose to declare that 
this proposal was equivalent to the proclamation of 
universal liberty, and he asserted: “By casting 
liberty into the New World it will there bear abundant 

fruit and will sink its roots deep.” 

The decree was adopted in these terms : ‘ The 

National Convention declares the abolition of slavery 
of negroes in all the Colonies. Therefore it decrees 
that all men , without regard to colour , domiciled in the Colonies , 
are French citizens and enjoy all the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution * Two days later the Moniteur Universel 
published a long discourse delivered by the delegate 
from Santo Domingo. He ended it with these words : 

“ Europeans, Creoles, Africans no longer know to¬ 
day any other colour, any other name than ‘ French ’ 
(sic). Citizen Representatives, deign to receive with 
kindness their oath of eternal fidelity to the French 
nation. I shall answer for them with my life as long 
as you will be their guides and their protectors.” 1 

1 On the 20th Ventose, Year II, the republicans of Lyons cele- 
brated the liberation of men of colour. (Herriot, Lyon N Est 
P/us , Vol. Ill, p. 433 and following.) 
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VII 

A COMMON LAW FOR ALL THE 

FRENCH PEOPLE 

Having bestowed political justice on the Protestants 
and on the Jews, it was proper that the Revolution 
should bestow justice, or at least the means of justice, 
on the French people. In this matter it is necessary 
to discover and to try to make clear an essential part of 
the accomplishment of the Revolution, which often 
escapes superficial observers. 

‘ In the civil order,’ writes Philippe Sagnac, ‘ it was 
the Revolution which created the courts of the present- 
day France.’ 1 The France of 1789 had scarcely any 
unity other than the unity of its territory. This unity 
was realiaed in her king, yet she remained subject to a 
seigniorial regime. Every province, every district obeyed 
regional codes. In the south the written law prevailed, 
the Roman law of Justinian. In Central France and 
in the north the law of custom was dominant. 

1 We return to his admirable and profound work, The Civil 
Legislation of the French R. evolution. Property and Family. Paris 
Albert Fontemoing, 1899. We rely on his authority. 
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There was general chaos and Voltaire described the 
confusion by an amusing illustration: ‘Behold in 
Paris/ he wrote, ‘ the market district. Saint Pierre aux 
Bceufs, the street Brise-Miche, the street Pet-au-Diable, 
and contrast them with the Louvre and the Tuileries. 
That is the picture of our laws.’ Diderot made a similar 
observation and raised the same lament. But it is 
Voltaire who once more affords us the most striking 
definition in his Dictionnaire Vhilosophique : 

‘ In one single province of Europe, between the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, there are more than one 
hundred and forty small peoples who call themselves 
compatriots, but who are really foreigners one to 
another, as foreign as Tonkin is to Cochin-China. 

In 1789 France was a mosaic, with serfs in several 
regions, nobles and commoners, with governments 
completely at variance on land laws, and with a vast 
number of privileges. The memorial of the States- 
General spoke of ‘ the peoples ’ and not ‘ the people. 
There were thirteen parliaments in the kingdom and 
each was master in its own region. In order that a 
Royal order be effective in all parts of the country it 
was necessary that it be recorded in every one of these 

parliaments. . . 

There were forty governments, thirty-six financia 

divisions, each of which was administered by an 
intendant, who really was a regional viceroy. The 
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indirect taxes or subsidies, the gabel or salt taxes, the 
customs duties, the bishoprics, all erected barriers 
between the different sections of the country. For 
example, and as the historian Albert Malet notes, in the 
Province of Auvergne the inhabitants of Aurillac were 
not subject to the same laws as the inhabitants of Cler¬ 
mont although both towns were in the same province. 

As is known, only the King had the right to the 
monopoly of manufacturing and selling salt as well as 
of fixing the price of it. The people were obliged to buy 
a certain fixed quantity and were prohibited from selling 
any surplus they might have. The gabel or salt tax 
was especially unpopular. Its quota varied according 
to the province. These distinctions obtained : (i) the 
districts of ‘ great gabel,’ which paid the maximum ; 
(2) the districts of ‘small gabel,’ which paid the 
minimum ; (3) the districts known as the quart bouillon , 
in which the inhabitants stocked themselves up by 
having their own salt-works. In exchange for this 
privilege they gave one-fourth of the amount they had 
manufactured to the Royal granaries. The provinces 
which were exempted of all charges were called ‘ re¬ 
deemed ’ or ‘ salt free.’ Dealers in contraband salt 
were sent to the galleys. 

A real wave of rejoicing spread over the people when, 
by the decree of December 1, 1790, the salt tax was 
abolished. The gabel was so detested that, even to-day 
in the twentieth century, our people cynically apply 
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the name gabelou to employees of the Customs and of 
the town tax system. c Those rascally gabeleurs ,’ Saint 
Simon called them. And Vauban, in his Project for a 
Royal Tithe , wrote that ‘ the cheapness of salt in one 
province and its excessive cost in another, is the source 
of grave evil. One of them is the dealing in contraband 
salt, which has sent many persons to the galleys/ The 
King needed the money which this very necessary 
product brought in. There comes to mind two lines 
of La Fontaine which gives us this picture : 

‘ Two mules padded along—one of them loaded with oats ! 

But the other carried the receipts of the gabel.’ 

The people suffered also from the excise, that is the 
tax raised on wine and other drinks. This tax was paid 
by all classes ; but only the common people paid the 
poll-tax subsidy. Of the different varieties of this tax 
there should be noted the subsidy in four cases : (i) the 
Marriage Subsidy—when the eldest daughter of a 
seignior contracted a rightful second marriage; (2) the 
Subsidy of Knighthood—when the eldest son of the 
seignior was made a knight; (3) the Subsidy for Ransom 
—when the seignior was taken prisoner; (4) the Subsidy 
for Going Overseas—when the seignior set out for the 
Crusade. 

The subsidy tax burdened only the common people. 
It was levied against persons and against land. The 
nobles, ecclesiastics, and officials were exempted. It 
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was called the taille because the peasants, not knowing 
how to read or to write, marked down the sums they 
had received and the sums they had paid out on a tally- 
stick of wood. This custom still lasts in some parts 
of France for recording sales of bread. 

The multiplicity of gabels, subsidies, duties, parlia¬ 
ments, and bishoprics brought about inexpressible 
confusion in the France of 1789. The subdivisions of 
financial divisions differed also according to the various 
districts. Here, for instance, there were ‘ elections,’ but 
elsewhere there were dioceses or bailiwicks. What 
were the ‘ elections 5 ? They were districts made up of 
a certain number of parishes and subject, for taxes, to 
a tribunal, whose members were at first elected, but 
very soon became officials appointed by the King. 

Here and there might be noted germs of liberty, but 
little by little they were stifled. The bailiff directly 
represented the central authority. As someone has put 
it in a formula wholly accurate : 4 At the end of the 
eighteenth century France was a centralized monarchy, 
but not a united one. Weights and measures varied 
from place to place. The old units of land measurement 
changed from one district to another. They had been 
so familiar to our people that traces of them are still 
found in these days.’ “ We shall not give up one acre 
of French land,” cried Edouard Daladier, Minister of 
State and a peasant. 

Of course, such a confused order of things lent 
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France of the Old Regime a most picturesque aspect. 
Divided into regions of written law and into regions 
of the law of custom, maintaining its seigniorial courts 
of justice, its presidiaux, and its parliaments, there was 
no monotony in the land; but it did not constitute a 
nation. In 1788 the parliament of the Province of 
Dauphine was still writing to the King : c Your provinces 
ask you for the upholding of their laws and of their 
immunities/ Rough hands were needed to destroy 
this scaffolding, to organize what Mirabeau called c an 
unconstituted aggregation of disunited peoples/ 

The particularism of the provinces was long in 
dying. Memorials of the States-General asked on the 
whole for the enlargement of provincial liberties, but 
not for the disappearance of the provinces. ‘ In order 
to attain to all dignities/ wrote the bailiwick of Saint 
Omer, £ one should be born in Artois/ It was only 
the most enlightened groups that solicited the unification 
of France. 

It is remarkable to find the communes of five seneschal 
districts in the Province of Anjou asserting : ‘ A civil 
code shall be drafted, at once simple, precise, and 
uniform for the entire kingdom. This code will be 
founded on nature and on reason in so far as it excludes 
local and particular pracdces and all arbitrary laws. 
This is a happy idea and one excellendy expressed. 
One realizes that the ideas on which the Declaradon 
of the Rights of Man was founded had been conceived 
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not only in the minds of theorists, but were spread 

through the country-side of France, quite close to the 
soil. 

The national genius, at times so slow to be roused, 
so insensible to the continuity of progress, was about 
to bring forth a kind of miracle. I often say to foreign 
friends : 44 Do not forget this essential definition of 
our character; a Frenchman does with difficulty things 
that are easy to do, but difficult things he does easily.” 

In the light of this truth must our history be 
interpreted. 

There came the night of August 4, of which the 
importance has already been noted. 4 All privileges,’ 
decided the Decree of August 4-11, 1789, 4 are abolished 
without reversion and remain absorbed in the common 
law of all the French people .’ On August 16, 1790, the 
Assembly decreed that 4 the civil laws will be reviewed 
and reformed by the legislatures and there shall be drafted 
a general code of laws , simple , clear , and adapted to the Con¬ 
stitution .’ In this Constitution of September 3, 1791, it 
is repeated that there 4 shall be drafted a Code of Civil 
Laws common to the entire kingdom/ 

This truly shows the French way of doing things. 
Enthusiasm achieved in a few hours what it had been 
impossible to obtain by cold and slow reasoning. The 
common law ! A code simple and clear ! The Con¬ 
stitution ! What new words ! After that luminous 
night most certainly those who were prejudiced resumed 
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their offensives. The provinces returned to their usual 
practices. But the law of Custom, followed and upheld 
by the Parlement of Paris, and founded on national 
manners, itself rose insurgent against the Roman 
law. 

Among others one particular man appeared on the 
scene. His name was Philippe Antoine Merlin, and he 
was known as Merlin of Douai, although he was bom 
at Arleux, in the north. He was the son of a farmer 
and had managed to study law only through the favour 
of the monks of the Abbey d’Anchin. He became 
Secretarial Councillor of the King, then Counsellor of 
the Due d’Orleans. He was elected Deputy of the 
Third Estate by the bailiwick of Douai. In a report 
to the Assembly on November 21 he asserted that no 
longer could it be permitted that there exist ‘ this 
fantastic patchwork, this ridiculous assortment of laws, 
statutes, and customs which still prevails in France/ 
He said further : 

‘ It is all very well for you to tell the French People : 
<4 You are now all just one family, you are all brothers.” 
This claim, which is justified by our political laws, 
will be at every turn, at every moment, belied by our 
civil laws. If this condition lasts for long, you may 
be quite sure that the unity of family and national 
brotherhood, instead of becoming practical ideas 
familiar to all citizens, will end by being considered 
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as truths of purely speculative character—I had 

thought to say as philosophic dreams.’ 

Good sense never spoke in more resolute language. 
We shall now see the philosophy of the Rights of Man 
transmute itself into action. 

The offensive of provincial realism became thenceforth 
impotent. Jean Marie de Cazales, a delegate of the 
nobility, threw himself into the fray under the standard 
of the written law. He was not really a revolutionist. 
He defended the Monarchy ardently. He opposed 
Mirabeau and Barnave. He emigrated and, together 
with the Princes of the House of Bourbon, waged the 
campaign of 1792. 

Despite his endeavours and those of the Norman 
deputies, the Assembly, on April 5, 1791, voted for the 
equal sharing of the heirs of intestate estates. The unity 
of the Civil Law triumphed. Here is a fact still more 
important: On September 3, 1791, the Constituent 
Assembly proclaimed a new principle: ‘ The law 

considers marriage only a civil contract.’ 

The opposition of the Catholic clergy was overborne,. 
French law extricated itself at one and the same time 
from Justinian tutelage and from theological tutelage. 
The political achievement, whose principles with regard 
to the Protestants and to the Jews we have already 
noted, was confirmed and completed. ‘ No longer,’ 
wrote Philippe Sagnac, c will there be differences in the 
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civil status of citizens because of the religion to which 
they belong. The uniformity of secularization, which 
was condemned by a dominant and intolerant clergy, 
is established for always." 

Canon Law, Feudal Law, Special Customs, all that 
had offered age-long resistance to legislative unity, 
tumbled down one after another. What Royalty was 
unable to achieve, the Revolutionary Assemblies, having 
greater power, decreed within a few years and at once 
set about to put the decrees into effect. To political 
unity was joined civil unity to consolidate it. 

In this vast reform, Philippe Sagnac notes the main 
share taken by French philosophers and jurists. Yet 
he adds : 

‘ New organizations were formed and they replaced 
theological principles with rational principles. Then 
the French people perceived that the theories of 
philosophers are not simply mental conceptions. 
The American Revolution, and the Declaration of 
Rights of the Thirteen United States, revealed to 
them, as in a sudden light, the power and the character 
of these theories. History and philosophy lent 
each other mutual strength. And, following all the 
rationalist theories, following the success they had 
obtained on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, 
the profound consciousness of the nation concerning 
its ills, not less than the knowledge of the enlightened 
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class, and the confidence it had in its rights and in 
its strength, were to cause the outbreak of Revolution 
—social, political, and religious.’ 

Thus one of the most modem and most learned of 
historians of the great movement confirms our ideas 
of the deep solidarity of the Three Democracies— 
American, English, and French—a solidarity that we 
will not permit to be shattered except that three edifices, 
dedicated all three to Liberty, should slowly waste away. 
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The unification in a new sense of the Civil Law 
was to have its reaction in numerous spheres. It brought 
about judicial reform, the suppression of innumerable 
jurisdictions—either Royal, seigniorial, ecclesiastical, or 
municipal—which kept our country in the most absurdly 
chaotic state. This reform, which also was rational, 
defined itself in the laws of April 30, 1790, August 16, 
1790, in the Constitution of 1791, and in the law of 
September 16, 1791. Each district was to have its 
Justice of the Peace, and each province a court of justice 
of the first instance. The judges were elected. Civil 
legislation and penal legislation were greatly changed. 

The Legislative Assembly drew up the charter of 
citizenship, which was secularized by the Constituent 
Assembly by the Decree of September 20, 1792. The 
equality of division of inheritance among children was 
established by the Decree of April 8, 1791. The right 
of primogeniture, of masculinity, of entailed estates, of 
fidei-commissum —all disappeared. The Revolution limited 
the right of making wills in order to prevent the re- 
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establishment of the great fortunes of the nobility. 
Citizens having no children might adopt children. 
Paternal dominion was softened. The Decree of 
Brumaire 12, Year II (November 2, 1795), went so far 
as to obliterate all distinction between legitimate children 
and natural children. 

But the most important reform, the one that was to 
effect the greatest transformation in our country, was 
the reform concerning land. France of 1789 comprised 
enormous properties belonging to churches or to abbeys, 
to the Crown, to princes endowed with appanages, and 
to seigniors. According to Dupont de Nemours the 
privileged classes owned four-fifths of the meadow- 
land, of forests, and of the ponds of the kingdom, and 
only the sixth part of the tillable land. 

We are informed about the land law of France at the 
end of the eighteenth century through the celebrated 
work of the English agriculturist, Arthur Young: 
Travels in France during the Years 1787, 1788 , iy8g. 
According to him small holdings of land covered one- 
third of the surface of the realm. There was a tendency 
to an increase of this amount because of sales made by 
the Crown, because of grants the large proprietors were 
obliged to make in order to obtain money, and because 
of the continuous parcelling out of demesnes. 

The small land-holder bore the heaviest taxes. The 
workmen or day labourers seem to have been in a still 
more wretched condition. The many days of festival 
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and the times of bad weather reduced their slim earnings. 
The peasant was not master in his own house. There 
comes to mind the admirable fable of La Fontaine, 
4 The Gardener and his Seignior ’: 

‘ A lover of gardening 
Partly middle-class, partly peasant. 

In a certain village owned 
A garden very neat and its adjoining close. 

With bright young plants he had shut in this spot. 

There as they listed grew sorrel and lettuce green ; 

And to make a bouquet for Margot on her Saint’s Day, 

A little jessamine of Spain and much wild thyme.’ 

A hare disturbed this spot of happiness. The peasant 
made complaint to the seignior of the neighbourhood. 
The seignior arrived with his attendants, made himself 
at home, ate the peasant’s fowl and ham, drank his wine, 
and then plundered the little demesne. 

‘ The worst was that they left in piteous plight 
The poor kitchen-garden. Good-bye fragrant bed and 
border ; 

Good-bye chicory and leek. 

Good-bye all that makes a soup ! ’ 

An admirable passage of La Bruyere on the peasants 
is often quoted. Even more illuminating, it seems to 
me, is the testimony of the Duke de Saint Simon, himself 
a great seignior. In 1725 he wrote to Cardinal de 
Fleury : 4 In Normandy the people are living on the 
grass of the fields. . . . The King cannot be a great king 
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if he is only the King of beggars of all sorts and con¬ 
ditions, and if his kingdom is being turned into a vast 
hospital of the dying and the despairing.’ 

Louis XV, King of Beggars ! The expression is 
startling in its vigour. In 1738 the same Saint Simon 
addressed himself again to Cardinal de Fleury: 
€ • • • Poverty is so bad that bread, even bread made of 
barley, is lacking and the need is so extreme that it would 
be necessary to be on the ground in order to believe it. 
The Provincial Administrators do not dare to draw 
brutal and vexatious letters upon themselves by making 
known the truth, and this truth has even less chance 
of reaching you. I understand that almost the entire 
realm is in the like condition/ 


For a long time many far-seeing men had been sound- 

ing warnings that such a state of poverty could not 

last. The Marquis de Mirabeau, Victor de Riquetti, 

the father of the orator, had a clear vision of it one day 

when he went to take the waters of Mont-Dore. Me 

was watching a votive festival and the crowd of peasants 

rushing down the mountain-side in torrents. He related 

his impressions to the Comtesse de Rochefort in a 

letter dated August 18, 1777. It is really a picture that 
he paints : 


The priest, with his surplice and stole, the justice 
in his wig, the mounted constabulary, sabres in hand, 
guarding the square before allowing the pipes to 
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play, the dance, broken up fifteen minutes later by 
fighting. The cries and screams of children, of the 
weakly and other onlookers, urged the fighters on, 
as the rabble does when dogs are fighting. These 
hideous men, or rather these wild beasts, clothed in 
coarse wool tunics, with broad leather belts studded 
with copper nails, of a gigantic stature that was 
heightened by their great sabots, stretched themselves 
even taller to watch the combat. They stamped their 
feet harder and harder, and rubbed their flanks with 
their elbows. Hanging down over their emaciated 
faces was long, greasy hair. The upper part of their 
visage was pale and the lower half was tom open to 
give forth a cruel laugh in a kind of ferocious im¬ 
patience. And these are the people that pay the 
taille ! What is more, the Government would take 
salt away from them 1 And the Government does 
not know that it is plundering those it believes it is 
governing ! With heedless and dastardly strokes of 
the pen they believe they can always starve the people 
with impunity until a catastrophe befalls. . . . Ah, 
Madame, if this game of blind-man’s-buff is played 
too long, it will end in a general overturn ! ’ 

This astonishing letter of the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
so full of fervour, written in a style that presages Balzac, 
describes a kermess; but it is a kermess seen by an 
economist, who was at once a despot and a philan- 
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thropist, and who was to father a son of genius. The 
Marquis already announces the catastrophe; this is 
another proof of the truth that we have before asserted : 
great revolutions come from afar. 

The fact was that the peasant under the Old Regime 
was too utterly miserable. The mass of seigniorial and 
demesnial taxes weighed him down like a great load of 
dead wood. He wore himself out making payments in 
kind, in paying fines, tolls, the fees of the courts, 
imposts, and penalties. If he was a landowner the law 
of the chase restricted the use of his property to himself 
alone. He was forbidden to build within less than 
half a league from the forests of the King; to drive 
away stags, hinds, and wild boars ; to reap his meadows 
before St. John’s Day; to gather in his peas without 
permission of the inspector. Around the nests of 
pheasants and of partridges the peasant was obliged to 
leave a stout cluster of lucerne about nine square feet 
in size. 

Such was the ordinance of 1669. W a peasant violated 
this law, he incurred the danger of the lash, confiscation 
of his possessions, the galleys, or even banishment. 
He suffocated ; he was ground down like grapes of the 
vintage. And instead of becoming more lenient, in the 
face of the approaching catastrophe, the seigniorial 
fiscal laws became more rigorous before they were 
wiped out. In 1776 Boncerf wrote : ‘ After a century 
of repose and silence feudal tyranny awoke in frenzy/ 
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The seigniors revived their tenant lists—those lists that 
the Revolution was to consign to the flames with so 
much joy. They claimed arrears of revenues as far 
back as twenty-nine years. They lengthened the period 
of statute labour, restricted the laws of custom, and 
increased the banalities, which made the price of bread 
so high. 

Immeasurable suffering piled up over the soil of 
France, crushing the poor and the aged, who were 
reduced to gathering the leavings after the crops had 
been harvested. The peasant was tormented in that 
he had to sow his com and not mow it. He could not 
sell his grain where he pleased. In order that the rich 
man might retain his privileges, the peasant must pay 
the tithe, the demesnial tax, the taille , the poll tax, the 
twentieth-part tax, the salt tax, the tax for the upkeep 
of roads. ‘ It sufficed to be rich in order to become 
noble,’ wrote Dupont de Nemours, c and to become 
noble in order to stop paying imposts, so that there was 
only one way to escape taxation, and that was to make 
a fortune.’ 

The landowner who lived in luxury often refused to 
cultivate his land. Listen to Arthur Young : ‘ In the 
thirty-seven miles comprised between the Garonne, the 
Dordogne, and the Charente, in the midst of the most 
important markets of France, it is unbelievable that one 
should encounter so much uncultivated land. Much of 
the land in this region belongs to the Prince de Soubise, 
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who will not part with any of it. . . . You find the same 
condition whenever you come across a great seignior; 
even if he has millions in revenues, you will be sure to 
find his property a waste/ On the lands belonging to 
the Prince de Soubise or of the Due de Bouillon there 
were to be found only heath and bracken. 

Arthur Young sums up his observations in a significant 
passage i 1 

‘ In travelling through many provinces of France, 
I was struck by the divers very serious complaints 
that were called forth from the farmers and the small 
landowners by seigniorial taxes, the burden of which 
crushed their industry; but I could not conceive of 
the multiplicity of chains which held them in poverty 
and in degradation. Later I understood better after 
having heard the conversations and the repinings of 
the grand seigniors in proportion as the Revolution 
made its way. I learned then that the chief revenue of 
many demesnes consisted in services and feudal rents , the 
malignant influence of which destroyed the activity of the 
people almost entirely .’ 

It is easy therefore to understand why the Memorials 
of 1789, in a voice of vast volume, demanded the 
suppression of seigniorial rights and the freedom of the 
land. The Third Estate of Forcalquier would have 
hatchet and axe used to hew down the feudal regime. 

1 Voyages en France, translated by Henri See, Vol. Ill, p. 1037. 
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No more mortmain, no more paying of quit-rents to 
the seigniors, no more paying of annual revenue. No 
more giving of sheaves of wheat or of com to the 
seigniors, no more campipars , no more advance deduction 
of the fruits of the soil by the seigniors, no more right 
of the chase or of pigeonry. A member of the Seventh 
Paris district cried out: 

‘ Abolish, burn the barbarous Code of Streams and 
Forests, that sanguinary code, which places on the 
same scale the liberty and honour of a man with the 
life of a rabbit, and which, to the shame of humanity 
as well as of reason, gives preference to the latter/ 

No more exploitation of the tenant farmer by the 
landowner. Absolute freedom of ditch-digging around 
fields. In order that there may be more hands in the 
fields, let there be a reduction in the numbers of servants 
of the rich ! Let the demesnes of the King and the 
demesnes of the clergy be parcelled out! And let all 
mortmain possessions be sold! Let all communal 
lands be divided ! 

In spite of the contradictions disclosed in the choice 
of proposed solutions, all rural classes, both of the north 
and the south, demanded the liberation and the division 
of the soil. 

To be sure, elected members of the nation, who in 
large part were lawyers, magistrates, and philosophers, 
desired first of all to give France a Constitution and into 
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it to incorporate the abstract principles which we have 
seen them declare. But the peasant demanded his part 
also, and wanted to rid himself of fetters which had 
never been so galling as in the past twenty years. He 
also took his Bastilles in destroying castles by violent 
methods, which, though they may not be approved, 
at least showed the sullen mood of the country folk. 
Down there on a far-away summit of the Department 
of La Drome, the abode of the Besignan family went 
up in flames. Burned also were archives of seigniorial 
rights, rolls, and the register that held the records of 
rural servitude. 

By August 4 the nobility had come to understand 
that they must yield on this point also. The Vicomte 
of Noailles, the Due d’Aiguillon, and the Breton, Le 
Guen de Kerangell, threw forced labour and mortmain 
to the winds. A curious fact is that the nobility went 
farther in its audacity than did the jurists of the Third 
Estate. The bishops demanded the redemption of 
tithes. 

The great voice of the land in France reached even 
to the Assembly. In spite of delays, of amendments, of 
reservations, the Assembly voted the great Decree of 
March 15, 1791. It proclaimed the complete extermina¬ 
tion of the feudal regime. The beggars, whose lamenta¬ 
tions Saint Simon communicated to Cardinal de Fleury, 
had conquered. 
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THE FORMATION OF A RURAL 

DEMOCRACY 

In short, the land reforms effected by the Revolution 
were the following. The Constituent Assembly drew 
a distinction between laws imposed and laws by consent, 
between ruling feudalism and contracting feudalism. 
The former was to be abolished without indemnity ; 
and it comprised serfdom, the law of mortmain, the laws 
of the chase, of pigeonry, of tolls ; the laws of escheat, 
of bastardy, alien laws, of estray, of statute labour, and 
of poll tax, banalities of the winepress, of the mill, of 
the seigniorial toll ovens on roads, bridges, rivers, and 
in market-places. 1 The banality was the obligatory use 
of something in a seigniory, in discharge of a debt to 
the seignior. 

The second laws were supposed to have been consented 
to by the peasant in exchange for land or services. They 
were, for instance, the quit-rent and the tax the seignior 
collected on the price of an estate sold in his seigniory. 

1 See a very good review of ‘ Agriculture and the Revolution 
by A. Rambaud in Histoire cU la Civilisation Conte mporaine en France, 
p. 274 and following. 
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The redemption of these gave rise to indemnity. The 
Legislative Assembly went further. The Decree of 
June 18,1792, declared the abolition without redemption 
of the laws known under the names of £ quint' c requint / 
c trei^ieme? 6 lods / ‘ leavings/ etc. It wiped out all 
distinction between ruling feudalism and contracting 
feudalism. 

The Convention showed even greater boldness. It 
denied all authority to noble freeholders. It purposed 
resolutely to take the part of the peasant. Its intention 
was not to subdue the aristocracy, but to destroy it. 
‘ All feudal title-deeds shall, within three months, be 
deposited in the registrar’s office of all municipalities 
and they will be burned in the presence of the Municipal 
Council and of the citizens.’ 

According to the law of September 7, 1793, the 
National Convention decreed that no French person 
could levy feudal taxes and fines by servitude no matter 
in what part of the country it might be, under penalty 
of being subjected to civic degradation. There is, there¬ 
fore, in the matter of the land, a continuous logical 
progression in the performance of the Revolution. 
The Constituent Assembly disposed of the nobility. 
The Legislative Assembly undertook to apportion 
justice between the two parties present. The Convention 
took the part of the peasant. 

As Alfred Rambaud has described it in facile and 
memorable expression, the Convention granted enfran- 
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chisement to the peasant gratuitously and ‘ the freedom 
of the soil was the dowry of the Revolution for the 
peasant.’ 1 Communal possessions could be shared by 
counting heads. Property taken from the Church or 
confiscated from the nobility was called ‘ national 
possessions ’ and was put up for sale. The peasant 
was able to buy them at a low price with paper money. 
The soldiers, defenders of the fatherland , received grants 
of land. Thousands of men came into the possession 

of landed property. 

We turn now to one of the fundamental results of 
the Revolution. A rural democracy was built on the 
ground that only lately had been covered with so many 
evil usages and privileges. This democracy, which 
perhaps has forgotten history, but whose instinct is 
mindful of it, remains to-day the staunchest rampart of 
the Republic. Not to them should there be any talk 

of calling back the King. 

The Convention destroyed the seigniorial regime 
utterly—even to its definitions. All seigniorial names 
were banned from the documents of notaries (Decree 
of Pluviose 8, Year II). All lawsuits concerning 
seigniorial rights were annulled (Decree of Brumaire 9, 
Year II). The State abolished the rights of many private 
persons, but it also abolished its own. It renounce 
all that was due to it as possessor of demesnes of the 
Crown and of the Clergy. . 

1 France, p. 274 and following. 
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In the interest of polity and morals the State sacrificed 
material gains. This was good judgment. It made all 
those freedmen the perpetual defenders of the New 
Regime. The States of Europe which abolished the 
seigniorial system during the nineteenth century did 
not dare to go so far. As Philippe de Sagnac has 
written: 

‘ Civil Revolution in the States of Europe revolved 
less around the real enfranchisement of the peasants 
than around the extension of power of the landowners, 
who from that time on were able to make use of 
modern and industrial methods of cultivation on 
their own lands, which had been enlarged by a part 
of the lands of the peasants. 

‘ Only in France was the land reform a thorough 
one. It produced immediate effect in favour of the 
peasant. Instead of permitting the repurchase of 
nearly all demesnial rights, as the European States 
had done, and as the French Constituent Assembly 
had decided, the Legislative Assembly and the Con¬ 
vention, feeling sharply that repurchase would block 
their projects, suppressed all rights without indemnity, 
and transferred to the holder of the land, solely by 
force of the law, free and absolute ownership of the 
property. This was the most radical devolution that 
France had known in a thousand years? 

People do not understand France, that France of 
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fields so steadfast and calm behind the veil woven by 
its newspapers. They do not know our national soul 
if they have not known and have not understood this 
profound transformation. In order that the land might 
not pass into the hands of the rich the peasants got 
together and bought it. Peasant groups were formed 
in the north of France, in the Pas de Calais, in the Somme, 
in the Aisne. The properties acquired in this process 
were later portioned off. 

Naturally speculators thrust themselves forward, tried 
to thwart the bidding, and profited of the embarrass¬ 
ment of the Treasury, which demanded immediate 
payments. In order to be able to buy land certain 
officials made use of borrowed names. It was impossible 
for the law to prevent merchants and manufacturers, 
or even certain deputies, from buying up national 
demesnes of great extent, or to prevent speculators 
from buying sections of land at wholesale in order 
afterwards to sell them to the peasants at retail. 

In the villages far removed from the great centres, 
however, the peasants remained the masters of the soil. 
They acquired the majority of the demesnes in the 
Province of Laon, and they took possession of the 
properties of the emigres in the Cote d’Or. Even if the 
middle class did make its profit in the great operation 
of land reform, and if it developed thus its influence 
at the expense of the nobility, and even if the Revolution 
did not wipe out the great landowners, nevertheless the 
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small peasant landowner was set free on enfranchised 
soil. 

Regnauld de Saint Jean d’Angely could well say to 
the legislative body on Germinal 4, Year VIII: “ It is 
indisputable that if the number of great landowners 
has diminished, the number of small proprietors has 
considerably grown.” Again he speaks in words 
profoundly apposite and full of sense : “ One of the 
effects of the Revolution was to change a great number 
of Frenchmen, who only a little while before were 
mere proletarians, toilsomely tilling the land of the rich, 
into small landowners happy in their moderate fortune.” 
There could be no better way of expressing the immense 
transformation by which France was made a rural 
democracy, thenceforth in the hands of the peasants, 
those silent masters. 



X 


ABOLITION OF TORTURE 

As it had transformed civil law, so likewise the 
Revolution transformed penal law. It established 
simple police courts for minor offences, a correctional 
court for misdemeanours, a criminal court for crimes. 
The accused person was first taken before a jury of 
accusation , then, if there were cause, before a jury of trial . 
From that time onward the fate of prisoners was no 
longer decided by officials, but by citizens. The principle 
of the election of judges, which was laid down by the 
Constituent Assembly, remained in force under the 
Legislative Assembly, the Convention, and the Directory. 

As First Consul or as Emperor, Napoleon completely 
revised the judicial organization of the Revolution. 
All that he allowed to stand was the petty jury. There 
still remained for the Constituent Assembly, however, 
the honour of having put an end to an odious criminal 
procedure, of having proclaimed a fundamental principle 
in every free nation, that an accused person must be 
presumed to be innocent until he is proven guilty, to 
have abolished torture, to have ordained that court 
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proceedings be made public, to have provided the accused 
person with counsel, and to have abolished such instru¬ 
ments of torture as the lash, the branding-iron, and the 
iron collar. 

A few examples will show adequately the importance 
of this reform. In connection with it we recognize 
the influence of Voltaire, of Montesquieu, of Beccaria, 
and of other thinkers whose far-reaching activity was 
indispensable to make revolutions effectual. Before 
them La Bruyere had epitomized admirably the reproba¬ 
tion felt by all free minds against torture. Writing of 
the gruelling by interrogation of an accused person, he 
said : ‘ The “ Question ” is a marvellous invention and 
entirely certain to undo an innocent person of weak 
constitution and to save a guilty one who was born 
robust.’ The ‘ Question ’ ! What a horrible procedure 
it was for the purpose of dragging confessions from an 
accused person, or from one who had been convicted. 
In itself alone it was barbarous enough to have dis¬ 
honoured the Old Regime and the Royalty which had 
tolerated it. In his Dictionnaire Vhilosophique Voltaire 
wrote : ‘ I have always supposed that the torture by 
Question was invented by thieves, who, having made 
their way into the house of a miser, cannot find his 
treasure and subject him to a thousand torments until 
he tells them where it is hidden.’ 

Under the Old Regime there was the Question Pre¬ 
paratory , which preceded the trial in order to obtain a 
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confession; and the Question Definitive , applied after 
sentence had been pronounced. Torture by Question 
was administered by an executioner assisted by a 
physician. The instruments most generally used were 
rods, the c Wheel,’ and the ‘ Wooden Horse.’ Punish¬ 
ment on the ‘ Wheel,’ which was not abolished until 
1789, consisted in laying the culprit on four small joists 
assembled in the form of an x . His arms and feet were 
bound to the joists by rope. The bones of the arm 
were broken in two places by blows with an iron bar, 
as were also the bones of the legs and the thighs. Then 
the broken body was exhibited tied to a wheel that 
was kept turning around. 

Torture by the c Wheel,’ the invention of which has 
been attributed to the Roman Emperor Commodus, 
was legally established under Francis I. The c Wooden 
Horse,’ or cbevalet , was built at a very sharp angle, upon 
which the culprit was seated astride with weights 
attached to his shoes ; or else cords were passed through 
a table pierced with holes made by driven nails. These 
cords were tied to the limbs of the unfortunate seated 
on the ‘ Wooden Horse ’ and were pulled and stretched 
continuously. The ‘ Boot,’ or brodequin y was an instru¬ 
ment of torture which enclosed the legs of the culprit 
within wooden boards, which were screwed tighter 
and tighter on him. 

In his Dialogues Voltaire protested : ‘ To spread a 
man out on a cross of St. Andrew [a cross of X -shape]. 
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to break his arms and thighs, and in this condition to 
attach him to a coach wheel, seems to me a barbarity 
that shocks human nature too much.’ 

Other writers had denounced the infamy of these 
punishments before Voltaire. History should preserve 
and honour the name of Augustin Nicolas de Besan^on, 
Master of Petitions in the Parliament of Franche-Comte, 
who in 1681 published at Amsterdam a Dissertation 
Moral and judicial on whether torture was a sure means 
of solving secret crimes. As a matter of fact th o. Question 
Preparatory was suppressed by a proclamation of 
Louis XVI dated August 14, 1780; but the Question 
Definitive was only abolished by the Revolution by the 
law of October 9, 1789. 

There comes to mind the horrifying story of Jean 
Calas, the Protestant merchant of Toulouse, who was 
condemned to death by the Parliament of Toulouse, 
and executed in 1762, on the charge that he had murdered 
one of his sons who became a convert to Catholicism. 
In reality this son had hanged himself. Voltaire obtained 
a review of this iniquitous trial and rehabilitated the 
memory of Calas in 1765. Nevertheless the tragedy 
had made a profound impression. Marie Joseph 
Ch&iier put it on the stage in 1791, after Jean Louis 
Laya had already done so. 

Sirven, Commissioner of Feudal Records at Castres, 
was a professed Calvinist. He was charged with having 
caused the death of his daughter in order to prevent 
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her from becoming a Catholic. After a trial in which 
all legal forms were violated, he also was condemned 
to death by the Parliament of Toulouse. He was 
successful in making his escape, reached Switzerland, 
and implored the aid of Voltaire, who was living at 
Ferney. The philosopher took Sirven’s defence in hand 
and obtained his acquittal in 1775 after a new trial, 
which lasted no less than nine years. This time Voltaire 
was assisted by the advocate Elie de Beaumont, that 
man of courage, who could not appear as a pleader 
because of the weakness of his voice, but who wrote 
admirable legal briefs in defence of innocent persons. 

It is to the honour of France of the eighteenth century 
that whenever a barbarity showed itself, a free soul 
rose to denounce it. The Academies proposed as a 
subject for a competition the reform of the penal law. 
Marat presented a memorial at Berne on the necessity 
of proportioning the punishment to the crime. Robes¬ 
pierre submitted to the Academy of Metz a work on the 
question whether it was lawful to perpetuate the shame 
of a committed offence on the family of the guilty person. 
After 1780, when Louis XVI had abolished th z Question 
"Preparatory and when he introduced into France the 
English jury system, reform ideas flourished. Certain 

court instances hastened this process. 1 

In August 1785, the bailiwick of Chaumont gave a 

1 See Edmond Seligman, La Justice en Prance pendant la Revolu¬ 
tion , p. 98 and following. Paris, Plon, 1901. 
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life sentence in the galleys to three peasants, Lardoise,. 
Simare, and Bradier, who were charged with having 
made forcible entry at night into the house of one 
Thomassin, a farmer, and with having plundered it. 
The Chamber of Vacations of the Parliament of Paris 
in response to the appeal a minima of the King’s Prose¬ 
cutor, i.e. that the penalty was too lenient, changed the 
sentence to that of the ‘ Wheel.’ The sentence of 
October 20, 1785, ordained that ‘ the said culprits shall 
have their arms, legs, thighs, and backs broken alive 
by the Executioner of High Justice. . . . This done, each 
of them shall be bound to a wheel, their faces turned 
toward heaven, and they shall remain thus as long as 
it shall please God to keep them alive.’ 

One’s indignation at this appeal to God is even 
greater than one’s indignation at the barbarity of the 
punishment. Here is another morsel of hypocrisy : an 
addition to the sentence specified that the three men 
‘ shall be secretly strangled on the cross after each has 
received three sharp lashes.’ This was what was 
known as the retentum , a tacit proviso of the court’s 
decision. 

It chanced that one of the judges who concurred in 
the verdict had done so in order to make a protest. 
His name was Friteau, a name undeservedly forgotten. 
Later he was a member of the Constituent Assembly, 
and, later still, he died on the scaffold. He appealed 
to his brother-in-law. President Dupaty of the Parliament 
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of Bordeaux. Once again, fortunately, we encounter 
one of those men who prepared the way for the triumph 
of reason and of justice. 

Charles Mercier Dupaty was appointed Counsel of 
Parliaments. He had been imprisoned in the old Bastille 
of Pierre-Seize at Lyons, and despite this incident 
became Chief Justice. Dupaty is best known by his 
witty letters on Italy , but his real title to fame are his 
writings on jurisprudence. They include the Memorial 
of Vindication for Three Men Condemned to the Wheel ; in 
1785 this was burned by the public executioner, but it 
procured the acquittal of the three innocent men ; his 
Tetters on Criminal "Procedure in Trance (1788) and his 
Historical Reflections on Criminal Taw (the same year). 

There is nothing surprising, I think, in the fact that 
on the occasion of the Anniversary of the Revolution 
a French democrat of 1939 should endeavour to bring 
to light those thinkers who, though obscurely, gave 
their service to humanity. History is more liberal in 
treating of generals than in treating of those who serve 
their fellow-men. Making an inquiry into the judicial 
institutions of the Old Regime, Dupaty declared his 
opinion of examinations in the Culprits’ Seat. 

This was the name given to a small wooden bench 
on which accused persons were seated in order to be 
questioned. c To-day,’ writes Madame de S^vigne, 

4 M. Fouquet was on the bench for the second time; he 
sat there without ceremony as he sat the other time.’ 
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With wonderful eloquence Dupaty describes these 
examinations, which the old magistracy considered to 
be so much waste of time. It was he who, on this 
occasion, won the adhesion of French opinion to oral 
and public trials in criminal cases . One would like to be 
able to reproduce the oratory of his splendid outburst. 

“ It is, of course,” cried Dupaty, “ a waste of time 
at this sole moment when the persons accused can at 
least reveal their innocence to the arbiters of their destiny 
—which innocence is no longer muted, falsified, dead 
in documents that lie or deceive—but is clean, eloquent, 
and alive on their brow, in their eyes, in their coun¬ 
tenance, in their speech, in those accents of nature 
which express the truth better than all discourses ! It 
is a waste of time that this interrogator or you yourselves, 
not having seen the prisoner until now, except in the 
shadow of the proceedings, not having heard his voice 
except in the distance of the dungeon, you can now see 
him face to face and hear him speak quite close to 
you. . . .” 

Dupaty fell foul of the Ordinance of 1670, offspring 
of the Inquisition and of the tribunals of Tiberius, and 
demanded the right of counsel for prisoners. “ What 
then ! ” cried this reformer, “ the poor, the wretched, 
and, as the arrogant say, the scum of the nation—twenty 
millions of men—are they to be compelled to learn for 
the future that they have a king only through the 
vexations of the farmers of revenues and of judges of 
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the courts, through the sight of scaffolds and of a God 
only after their death ? ” 

His memorial made a vast impression. Marie An¬ 
toinette sent an alms to the three innocent men. Con- 
dorcet published a scathing speech for the Crown against 
the judges. Lafayette, at the First Assembly of Notables, 
introduced a prayer for the reform of court procedure. 

The Solicitor-General Segnier informed against the 
memorial of Dupaty to Parliament just as he had 
prosecuted the production of Boncery on The Harm of 
Feudal Fights. The Dupaty memorial was condemned 
to be burned. Too late. It had itself set public opinion 
aflame. The impetus could no longer be stopped. 

September 25, 1791, the Penal Code was decreed on 
the report of Lepelletier de Saint Fargeau. It adjusted 
punishment for crimes and misdemeanours. It fixed a 
penalty for every offence, thus doing away with the 
arbitrary decisions of judges. It retained punishment 
with the iron collar, with iron chains, and the death 
penalty. But it abolished branding with a hot iron, 
the infamous public confession, the pillory, and torture. 
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PAINE AND PRIESTLEY FRENCH 

CITIZENS 

Thus little by little, under the operation of the 
principles set forth in the Declaration of Rights, and 
despite the variety and often the confusion of events, 
the new France took shape. As the principal lines of 
the new edifice reveal themselves once again, we should 
like to call attention to the interpenetration of ideas 
which recurs almost always at the beginning of the 
formation of a creed of democracy, and creates for us, 
English, Americans, and French, the duty of defending 
it in common. The jury system is an English institution. 
Must we believe that the first notion of it appeared as 
early as the reign of Henry II in the Constitutions of 
Clarendon (1164) and of Northampton (1176)? We 
willingly admit the fact. Henry II left an ineffaceable 
stamp on the history of England. His itinerant judges, 
who belonged to the Curia Regis, or King’s Court, 
were endued with the broadest powers in matters of 
finance, of police, of justice, civil and criminal. For 
surveillance of the sheriffs, the foresters, and the agents 
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of lords they had the assistance of a real jury composed 
of twelve Knights of the Hundred, or in case they should 
be lacking, by twelve freemen and four men (perhaps 
not freemen) of each township. These jurati , or men 
sworn, legales homines , legal men, were the actual repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. This gives us new occasion 
to render homage to Old England, the revered grand¬ 
mother of our liberties. 

It is easy to understand the enthusiasm felt by liberal 
souls the world over for the Revolution. One among 
them we should like to salute in passing—Thomas 
Paine. Born at Thetford, in the County of Norfolk, 
England, by turns an excise-man, manager of a tobacco 
manufactory, poor and even overwhelmed with debt, 
Paine sailed for America in 1776. Having found employ¬ 
ment with a bookseller of Philadelphia, he took sides 
with the Colonies against the Mother Country and 
championed the cause of independence in his famous 
pamphlet Common Sense , as he did also in his series of 
pamphlets entitled The Crisis. 

Having won the friendship of Washington and of 
Franklin, Secretary of the Department of State and 
Secretary-General of the Pennsylvanian Assembly, 
Thomas Paine, on his return to England, dared to under¬ 
take the defence of the French Revolution in his cele¬ 
brated work The Rights of Man. It was translated into 
all languages and earned for him the wrath of the 
aristocracy and an action for high treason. France gave 
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him asylum. With Condorcet and Duchastel he founded 
the newspaper entitled Le Republican on le Defenseur du 
Gouvemement Representatif in July 1791. Only four 
numbers were issued. 

Paine was indeed an authoritative witness of the 
vast transformation that convulsed both minds and 
events. The great liberal movement was now being 
fought in England. Edmund Burke, founder of the 
Annual Register , defender of the Whigs though a Liberal, 
could not forgive the Constituent Assembly for its 
innovative ardour. In 1790 he published at London the 
formidable Reflections on the French Revolution and he 
ranked himself on the side of Pitt, the side of the Court. 
In the years to follow he was to reveal himself a fierce 
partisan of a war to the death against the Revolution in 
his Fetters on a Regicide Peace (1796-7) and his Observations 
on the Conduct of the Minority (1797). 

We are not unmindful of Burke’s eloquence or even 
of the clear-sightedness of certain prophecies he made 
in the stupendous vortex of the epoch. But we are 
grateful to Thomas Paine because he was one of the 
apologists of the Revolution, and of our dawning 
liberty. We shall not forget his letter to Sieyes, pub¬ 
lished in Le Moniteur of July 16, 1791, in which he 
declared himself ‘ the open and fearless enemy of that 
which is called the Monarchy.’ We should like to recall 
at the time the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Revolution is being celebrated, that, after he had 
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been pronounced a French citizen on the proposal of 
Condorcet, August 26, 1792, Thomas Paine was elected 
Deputy to the Convention by our departments of Aisne, 
Oise, Puy de Dome, and Pas de Calais. He chose to 

represent the last department. 

Paine was a member of the Constitutional Committee, 
with Danton and Barere, Condorcet, and Vergmaud. 
In words that have been borne far beyond the time 
when they were uttered, he declared himself, Novem¬ 
ber 21, 1792—while always judging Louis XVI 

with moderation—against ‘ the crowned brigands of 
Europe whose conspiracies menace the liberty of all 
nations/ 

In the midst of the worst violence he remained poised, 
and remembered that Louis XVI had tendered aid to 
the people of the United States. Paine suffered for his 
ideas. He was imprisoned. Even if his later writings 
were subject to discussion, we prefer to see in Thomas 
Paine a type of the men that were won over by the 
beauty of the nascent Revolution. For this reason we 

desire to tender him a solemn hail I 1 

It is fitting, also, that we should link the name of 
Paine with that of the Englishman, Joseph Priestley, 
who, too, was a deputy at the Convention. This 
remarkable man, possessed of knowledge so abundant 
and so various, devoted himself simultaneously to 
theology, physics, and chemistry. He knew languages 

1 See Kuscinski, Dictionnaire des Conventionnels. 
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both ancient and modem. He became interested in the 
study of electricity as the result of meeting Franklin. 1 
Tormented of soul, he was continually turning from 
religion to science and, in religion, from one sect to 
another. Lavoisier made use of his discoveries in 
effecting his chemical revolution. Priestley was accused 
of being an atheist, or at least a materialist. He was a 
clergyman, though of a nonconformist church, and was 
zealous for the Revolution. 

On July 14, 1791, he was the victim of an atrocious 
outrage. His church, his house, his library, and all his 
papers were destroyed by fire. Priestley declined to 
enter the Convention. He chose to carry on his battle 
at Hackney, near London, where he had found a new 
pastorate. In 1794, when he found himself unable 
longer to keep up the struggle, he sailed for the United 
States, the land of refuge. There he withdrew into 
studious solitude. He was a strange personage—the 
obstinate theologian who became an amazing inventor, 
almost in spite of himself, and in any case in his hours 
of leisure. 

The character of distinguished men such as Paine 
and Priestley was among the best assurances for us of 
the greatness of the Revolution and a main proof of 
its influence on foreign countries. Of Priestley, Berthelot 
wrote in his work. The devolution in Chemistry and 
Lavoisier , as follows : 

1 See E. Her riot, Lyon N’est Plus , Vol. I. 
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‘ It was Priestley who in a few years—1771 to 1774 
—discovered the principal gases that are known 
to-day: Oxygen (dephlogisticated air); azote 

(phlogisticated air) ; oxyde of azote (nitrous air) — 
which is our dioxide of azote; and dephlogisticated 
nitrous air, which is our protoxyde of azote ; hydro¬ 
chloric acid (air drawn from spirits of salt); 
sulphuric acid (air drawn from vitriolic acid) ; am¬ 
monia (alkaline air). And all these discoveries were 
made without his understanding, moreover, the real 
constitution of these gases/ 

Priestley was elected to the Convention by both the 
Department of Rhone and of Loire and by the Depart¬ 
ment of Orne. He refused the commission of deputy 
out of modesty. But his letter of refusal, which was 
published in Le Moniteur Universe/ of September 30, 
1792, contains certain expressions that we should like 
to quote here because they comprise a point that is ot 
high instructive value even to-day : ‘ I gratefully accept 
the gift of election. I shall unite my service with that 
of a citizen of England, because it is my hope that these 
two countries will be for ever united by the bonds of 
brotherhood/ Here is new proof of the solidarity of 
mind among America, England, and France. 
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At the same time that the Revolution was spreading 
its prestige, it was evolving according to the design it 
had marked out for itself. That night of August 4— 
which we persist in thinking was the decisive act— 
abolished all the privileges of provinces and of cities, 
as well those of the nobility and of the clergy. Impost 
was replaced by a contribution by consent. The law 
of December 22, 1789, divided France into departments, 
these departments were themselves subdivided into 
districts, cantons and communes, with administrators 
elected and independent, whom the Government had 
not the right to remove. 

The department was entrusted with the assessment, 
the portioning, and the collection of the impost. The 
communes were equipped with a mayor, a municipal 
council, and a general council. The desire for liberty 
was so strong that the State confided to the elective 
bodies even recruiting for the Army. The Constituent 
Assembly went even too far in its excess of liberalism. 
In consequence, and in order to combat anarchy, the 
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Revolution organized either vigilance committees or 
national agents. The Terror was bom as the result of 
the lack of a rightly ordered Government. 

In the financial system the Revolution confirmed the 
doctrine of equality in tax regulation by the law of 
December i, 1790, which established the land-tax. It 
instituted the tax on personal property, the tax on doors 
and windows, and the licence for the exercise of a trade. 
It suppressed the gabel or salt tax and the indirect 
taxes. It must be confessed that during the entire period 
of the Revolution a deficit remained the normal state 
of the budget. First the Convention and later the 
Directory, in order to procure money, had recourse to 
methods that occasionally were arbitrary, such as the 
forced loans from the rich, or the procedure of 1797 
which was called 4 consolidated property.’ 

The excessive quantity of assignats and their con¬ 
sequent depreciation were one cause of the weakness, 
or perhaps even of the ruin, of the Republic. Certain 
financial specialists revealed themselves as very severe 
on the financial fabric of the Revolution. One of them, 
Rene Stourm, 1 maintained that the famous law of 
December 1, 1790, was bound by direct succession to 
many and ancient precedents and that it was limited to 
sanctioning the deliberations of provincial assemblies, 
those of the notables of 1787 and of 1788, of the 

1 Les Finances de VAuden Regime et de la Revolution. Pans, 
Guillaumin. 
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proclamation of peers of the realm, of the resolutions 
of the nobility and of the clergy in the various parochial 
councils, and finally of the memorials drawn up for the 
States-General by the jurisdictions of the bailiffs and 
seneschals. 

That is true. It was extraordinary that at the Assembly 
of Notables of 1788, during the session of December 11, 
Comte d’Artois should have declared : ‘ The Bureau 
has given a unanimous vote that public expenditure be 
portioned out with the most exact equality and that 
they be sustained by all classes.’ The Third Bureau, 
presided over by Marechal de Broglie, had expressed 
itself in like fashion at the session of December 10 : 
‘ The members of the first two orders hasten to aver 
here, each of them individually, that their most ardent 
wish is that the States-General should wipe out all 
inequality in the matter of public expenditures. They 
give their adherence here in advance to the resolutions 
which the National Assembly may adopt towards this 
end.’ A similar declaration was made in the Bureau 
of Prince de Conde and in the Bureau of the Prince 
de Conti. 

These facts merely go to show once again the truth 
of what we have maintained, the understanding that 
the French Revolution had been preceded by a long 
evolution in the direction of liberty. It is very true 
also that the memorial presented to the King by the 
Princes of the blood in 1788 agreed to certain sacrifices 
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with the hope, however, and that sharply defined, of 
obtaining certain renunciations from the Third Estate. 
The Princes allowed for certain necessary losses and the 
Abbe Morellet took note of this at the same moment 
as he replied : “ The Third Estate is not asking a 

favour; but that justice be rendered to it. This 
renunciation must not be considered as the result of 

generosity.” 

In 1789 the people wanted equality of taxation. 
Many of the nobility understood this ; and they were 
entitled to this credit that they were less bitter on the 
problem of money than they were about other questions. 
Numerous memorials of the clergy revealed a like 
disinterestedness. The King was able to bear witness 
to this in his discourse of May 5, i 7 8 9 * Necker, Director- 
General of Finance, was able in his turn to proclaim the 
desire, the general need for equality. That matters 
stood thus is to the honour of the whole French 

nation. . . , 

But it was necessary that this essential principle e 

sanctioned by law. The law of September 26, 1789, 

was needed and its Article VI, which read : ‘ Henceforth 

there shall be only one and the same list of taxes for a 

tax-payers, without any distinction whether of persons 

or of possessions/ Also requisite was the law that 

followed the night of August 4 lts Articl ^ 1 : 

< Pecuniary or real privileges in the matter of subsidies 

are abolished for all time ; collection will be made on 
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all citizens and on all possessions in the same manner 
and in the same form.’ 

Necessary above all was the law of December i, 1790, 
and its celebrated Article I: ‘ Dating from January 1, 
1791, a land-tax shall be established, which shall be 
assessed on all landed properties according to propor¬ 
tionate equality, in accordance with their net revenue, 
and without other exceptions than those determined 
hereafter in the interests of agriculture.’ The Revolution 
kept its word. It applied Article XIII of the Declaration 
of Rights : ‘ For the maintenance of public authority 
and for the expenses of government, a common tax is 
indispensable ; it should be distributed equally among 
all citizens in proportion to the value of their possessions.’ 

Assuredly it is easier to proclaim equality than to 
bring it into being. To set the land-tax with equity, the 
Constituent Assembly needed a correct register of the 
survey of lands. This it did not have. Nevertheless, 
the long duration of the regime instituted by the Con¬ 
stitution of 1791, whether concerning direct taxes or 
indirect taxes, proved the solidity of the work it 
accomplished. 

The Revolution effected another reform for the unity 
of France and one of no less importance. It abolished 
customs duties within the country . Under the Old Regime 
there were thirteen provinces in the region of the Seine 
and the Loire, which constituted the five great farms of 
revenue and which allowed merchandise to circulate 
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free of duty within their limits. Nineteen other provinces, 
known as foreign provinces, were bound with customs 
duty restrictions. From a trade point of view, therefore, 
it was as though there were several different States in 
France. The French Monarchy, said the historian, 
Albert Malet, was comparable to a Europe in miniature. 
‘ This legislation,’ wrote Necker, ‘ is so complicated 
that scarcely one or two men in a generation succeed 
in acquiring a thorough knowledge of it.’ 

Colbert endeavoured to realize unification, but he 
did not succeed. 1 To regional duties were added 
secondary duties. There was the Live Duty of Nantes, 
the Passage of the Loire, the Dead Duty of Brittany, 
and the Partition d’Angers. Moreover, there were 
about 1600 toll-houses. For all commerce such a state 
of things was paralysis. Shall we select an example ? 

Let us follow Mr. Blanchet who goes to Roanne to 
buy wine, which he is to take to Paris. On his departure 
he pays two seigniorial taxes before he enters the Great 


Revenue Farms. At Decize, town dues ; at Nevers, 
five toll dues ; at La Charite, new tax-gathering ; two 
toll-gates at Cosne, two at Nemours ; at Moret and at 
Melun, the same financial ceremonies. Now this case 
is one of the most simple because Mr. Blanchet is moving 
within the limits of the Great Revenue Farms. Trudaine 
attempted to cope with the problem. He died before 


1 See Rene Stourm, Fes Finances de V Anden R iff me et de la 
devolution , Vol. I, p. 472 and following. 
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he had solved it. Turgot failed also. Necker con¬ 
demned seigniorial toll dues by the Decree of August 15, 
1779. Dupont de Nemours prepared a plan of uniformity. 

But it was the National Assembly which cut the 
Gordian knot. On October 30, 1790, it proclaimed 
complete suppression of all interior customs duties. 
It was not halted by the objections of Lorraine and of 
the provinces reputedly ‘ foreign.’ It spoke out: ‘ In 
view of the fact that commerce is now hampered by 
numberless trammels and that the customs duties 
existing under divers names . . . render the different parts 
of the State alien one to another ; that they restrict consumption 
and thereby work harm to production and to the increase of 
the nation's wealth (Article I) . . . dating from December 1 
next all customs duties and all bureaux located within 
the realm for their collection ... are abolished 

Once again the Revolution implanted those two ideas 
which were so dear to it—unity, equality. Even among 
the most determined opponents of the great event, who 
could deny the importance of such an achievement ? 
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EVERY MAN HAS THE RIGHT 

TO LIVE 

Political upheavals and war, it is certain, did not 
permit the reaping from these excellent principles all 
the happy consequences that they had promised. The 
tragedy of the depreciation of the assignats is well 
known. Between 1789 and 1796 there were put into 
circulation 45^ milliards of assignats. The assignat of 
100 livres, accepted as legal tender for 100 livres in 1789, 
for 91 livres in 1791, was worth 6 cents in 1796, according 
to Albert Malet. 

Such depreciation, and successive crises, prevented 
the Revolution from developing industry, which it had 
delivered from the bonds of corporations and to which 
it had guaranteed—under the patent law covering 
inventions—the ownership of its creations. These 
crises did not leave the Revolution the means to crown 
its efforts for Poor Law relief, although it had made 
some very interesting beginnings. 

Nevertheless there are again great names and great 
accomplishments to be noted. Philippe Pinel, having 
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completed his studies at Montpellier and at Paris, 
became head physician of the Bicetre Hospital in 1792, 
and later, in 1794, physician of the Saltpetriere. His 
Medico-philosophic Treatise on Mental Alienation , which 
appeared in 1791, states the principle of his doctrine, 
which consists in substituting for the violent methods 
used in treating insane persons a regime of gentleness. 


exercise, work, and comparative freedom. 

Abb6 Roch-Ambroise Cucurron Sicard has deserved 
fame as an educator of deaf mutes. Before him Abbe 
de l’Epee, touched by the lot of two young women 
who were deaf and dumb, tried to educate them through 
the eyes. Alone, without supporters, and out of his 
own funds, he founded an institution destined for his 
proteges. He refused a bishopric in order to consecrate 
himself to this apostolate. In 1784 he published his 
Correct Method for the Instruction of Deaf Mutes. He was 
succeeded by Abbe Sicard. 

Abbe Sicard was a Royalist, moreover, and as such 
was imprisoned. He was near death in the massacres 
of September. His opinions, however, did not stand 
in the way of his being named Professor-General ot 
Grammar at the Ecole Normale in 1795. His Memoirs 
on the Art of Instructing the Deaf from Birth date from 
1789 and his Catechism for the Use of Deaf Mutes from 
1796. 

The Due de la Rochefoucault Liancourt presents a 


splendid example of that section of the nobility which. 
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while wholly devoted to the King, aimed to serve the 
interests of the people. Grand Alaster of the Robes 
under Louis XV and Louis XVI, he was designated as 
delegate to the States-General by the nobility of Clermont 
on Beauvoisis. He aided in the recall of Necker after 
the taking of the Bastille and defended the King on the 
morrow of his flight to Varennes. 

Liancourt was dismissed from office after August io, 
1792. He then went to England and to the United 
States, to which journeyings we are indebted for several 
interesting works : The Prisons of Philadelphia , Journey 
in the United States , and a History of the Working Classes 
in England. It was only later, after Brumaire 18, that he 
undertook enterprises of philanthropy. He established 
manufactories, equipped a school of arts and crafts on 
his Liancourt estate, believed in vaccinia, and propagated 
mutual instruction, the system through which children 
instruct one another under the direction of a teacher. 

This liberal nobleman, whom Charles X thrust from 
his favour, is an exemplar of the influence revolutionary 
ideas had upon an independent mind. As early as 1790 
he had written his Plan of A.ction for the Committee on 
Suppressing Mendicity. 

After one begins to delve into the history of the French 
Revolution it appears to be a bottomless well. 

It is true that although the Constituent Assembly 
was quite favourably inclined toward the freedom of 
assembly, after it had abolished the trade corporations, 
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it refused to institute the tight of association. On 
September 29, 1791, it declared that it recognized only 
the ‘ social body ’ on the one hand and, on the other, 
the individuals. It did not banish the poverty of the 
workers which had been increasing continually because 

of the depreciation of the assignat. 

In liberating the trades the Revolution sanctioned 
only the right of the citizen to engage in the activity of 
his choice, once he had paid his licence. The Charity 
Workshops were not very successful. Unemployment 
grew worse and worse. One cause of this condition 
was the commercial treaty of 1786 which allowed 
England, a country better organized industrially than 
France, to invade our land with its products. The 
Decree of June 14, 1791, which was drawn up by Le 
Chapelier, prohibited workers’ coalitions. Journeymen 

organizations were abolished. 

The middle class and the peasants drew most profit 
from the reforms of the Revolution. The claims of the 
workers appeared only little by little. We can point 
to one document from Lyons 1 stating that towards the 
end of 1792, the silk-workers even then demanded a 
sliding scale of wages and arbitration . In the convulsive 
period of the Terror Fouche inspired a Notice in which 
we see—on this point we agree with Stefan Zweig 
the first manifesto of Socialism. 2 

1 Lyon N’est Plus, Vol. I, p. 96. 

2 Ibid ., Vol. Ill, p. 109 and following. 
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The consequences of these initiatives did not disclose 
themselves until later. The French Revolution was 
individualistic. The individual was the one it had in 
mind. It was the individual it wished to set free. 

Meanwhile the Constituent Assembly had proclaimed 
that every man had the right to work and to live. 
‘ Wherever there exists a class of men without the means 
of subsistence . . . the social equilibrium is broken up.’ 1 
Under the direction of Liancourt the Committee on 
Mendicity had drawn up a series of decrees to apply 
this doctrine. These decrees comprised a complete plan 
of social organization. The Constituent Assembly did 
not have the time to discuss them. Carnot declared 
‘ that society should provide for the needs of those 
whom old age or infirmity had rendered incapable of 
giving more service.’ 

On June 24, 1793, Robespierre asserted his conviction 
that : 2 

‘ Society is obliged to provide for the subsistence 
of all its members either by procuring work for them, 
or by securing the means of existence for those who 
are capable of working. The help needed by him 
who lacks necessities is the obligation of him who has 

1 See Ferdinand Dreyfus, UAssistance sous la 'Legislative et la 
Convention , Paris, 1905. 

2 Bibliotkkque de la Chambre de Deputes , coll. Portiez de POise, 
Vol. XXIX, No. 40. 
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a superfluity. It is the province of the law to deter¬ 
mine in what way this obligation shall be fulfilled.’ 

The law of June 28, 1793, organized relief for poor 
children and for abandoned children in every depart¬ 
ment, as well as relief for the aged. In each district a 
house was set aside to which unmarried mothers might 
go for their confinement. Following the plan of 
Rousseau, natural children had the same rights as 
legitimate children. From July 4, 1793, onward 
foundlings were called ‘ natural children of the 
Fatherland.’ 

The Convention sought to establish shelters for 
workers and for farmers in the law of Floreal 22, Year II. 
Even in these days ideas most precious and most 
generous may be found in their deliberations. 



XIV 

THE SOLDIER CITIZEN 

Because we must confine ourselves to a choice of 
material, we have yet to present two essential achieve¬ 
ments of the Revolution: its military effort and its 
educational effort. It must not be forgotten for a moment 
that in each and every one of its endeavours, whether 
political or social, the new France was constantly 
hindered by the need of defending its frontiers. This 
is a fact that we ourselves shall have to bear in mind 
when we offer our final conclusion. 

In the Constitution of 1791 a decree had been incor¬ 
porated which read: ‘ The French nation disclaims 

any undertaking of war for the purpose of conquest 
and will never engage its forces against the liberty of 
any people/ Such a declaration, which even to-day 
retains all its meaning and its grandeur, corresponds 
properly with the pacifism of France of the vibrant 
eighteenth century, fashioned by philosophers, by the 
friends of human kind. Even a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs such as Comte Gravier de Vergennes, who 
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concluded our alliance with the Swiss Cantons and with 
the American Colonies, cautioned King Louis XVI 
against any policy of aggrandisement. 

It may be said that at the outset of the Revolution 
the sovereigns of Europe professed no very sharp 
antagonism against it. But the spread of liberal ideas 
was bound little by little to disturb them concerning 
their own security. Was it not noticed that the in¬ 
habitants of the right shore of the Rhine became inflamed 
with the desire for the new order ? (Proof of this is 
found in the development of a genius like Beethoven.) 

The conduct of the emigres who fled the soil of France 
immediately after the taking of the Bastille, the intrigues 
of Comte d’Artois and of Prince de Conde, the secret 
negotiations of the King, the gatherings at Coblentz, 
and the influence of the Queen quite gradually altered 
the situation. The famous Declaration of Pilnitz in 
August 1791, in which the Emperor Leopold II and the 
King of Prussia, Frederick II, announced their inten¬ 
tion of uniting the sovereigns of Europe on behalf of 
Louis XVI, marks the point after which it was plain 
that the Revolution must defend by arms the principles 
it had just translated into laws, against enemies without 

reinforced by its enemies within. 

From this moment the Revolution underwent a 

transformation and became wrathful. In February 
1792 Leopold and Frederick-William signed their alliance 
against France. Edmund Burke’s book was hailed as 
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the manifesto of all the opponents of the Revolution. 1 
It drew clearly the dividing line between the English 
conception and the French conception. Burke wrote: 
‘ We claim our franchise not as the rights of men but 
as the rights of men of England/ This pamphlet had 
an enormous success. ‘ Burke’s book,’ wrote the 
Charge d’Affairs of France, ‘ has united the whole 
English nation against us.’ 

Priestley and Paine, as we have seen, defended the 
new ideas. Burke became the champion of Anti- 
Revolution and of the emigres. “ Have you read the 
wonderful Burke ? ” exclaimed Joseph de Maistre. 
“ What think you of the treatment this great senator 
gives to the great jumble of intrigue and all its infant 
legislators ? As for me, I was fascinated by it and I 
should be unable to make clear to you how strongly 
it has reinforced my anti-democratic and my Gallican 
ideas. My aversion to all that is going on in France 
becomes a horror.” 

So the problem of the Revolution was set not only 
in its French framework, but also in an international 
framework. Beyond her boundaries there was the desire 
to punish France for her new ideas. The Revolution 
found itself led to declare the emigres ‘ suspect of con¬ 
spiracy against the fatherland.’ The King ruined him¬ 
self by refusing to sanction the decrees of the Legislative 
Assembly. War was the fatal consequence of these 

1 Albert Sorel, L’Europe et la Revolution , Vol. II, p. 145. 
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conflicts. It was announced to the King of Hungary and 
of Bohemia on April 20, 1792, as follows : 

‘ The National Assembly declares that the French 
nation, faithful to the principles dedicated in the 
Constitution, not to undertake war for the purpose 
of conquest and never to engage its forces against the 
liberty of any people, now takes up arms solely for the 
defence of its liberty and of its independence; that 
the war she is obliged to carry on is not a war of nation 
against nation, but the just defence of a free people 
against the unjust aggressions of a king.’ 

Behold then the Revolution engaged in war against 
the Old Europe. From this time all internal policies 
were to a great extent determined by external policy ; 
measures against unsworn priests, the day of June 20, 
insurrection of August 10—these events cannot be 
understood except as interpreted in the light of incidents 
of the war. Yesterday it was the New Regime that 
was on trial; now it is the fatherland that is in danger. 
The proclamation of the Republic is the echo of the 
victory of Valmy. 

It has been maintained 1 that the Duke ot Brunswick 
soon averred : “ I would give up my lite not to have 
signed the manifesto.” What cannot be repeated too 
often is that this famous document was in reality the 

1 Ibid., p. 150. 
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production of a Frenchman, formerly an intendant of 
the Due d’Orleans, presently an emigre , M. de Limon. 
Thus it came to pass that, under the signature of Bruns¬ 
wick, old France declared war on the new. The re¬ 
establishment of the King in his prerogatives—that was 
the fundamental object of the conflict. If the City of 
Paris resisted, it laid itself open c to military execution 
and absolute destruction.’ 

Then under the spur of indignation, in the revolt of 
French pride, a new deed, an admirable deed, was 
performed. The kings had prepared the material unity 
of the country well; but the idea of the fatherland had 
not yet appeared as a living image set up like a pennant 
at the prow of a ship before the multitudes that thence¬ 
forth would have no other device : c To live free or 
to die . 9 

Although professional military men had emigrated— 
many of them, but not all—there happened what will 
always happen in all nations worthy of the name, if 
they are assailed from outside. It happened in present- 
day Russia when the country was threatened by external 
ventures. The people rose, impelled more by instinct 
than by reason. They flung themselves into camps. 
They left their family and their concerns at home. 
They gave no thought whether they would be fed or 
even armed. They felt possessed by that passionate 
love that the French will always bear toward France. 
Besides, if the Revolution was guilty of errors, nay even 
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of crimes, France, for all that, loomed united, fraternal, 
pure and distinterested under those flags that might 
be shot to shreds on the battle-field, but which no blot 

would ever stain. 

The ideal which lifted up the souls of the men of 
1789, who were weary of servitude, now floated over 
the volunteers of , the Republic, over those 80,000 men 
who had been deprived of two-thirds of their officers 
by emigration ; over those troops who, except in the 
artillery, lacked military knowledge. The soldiers of 
the Revolution learned the art of war while making 
war. From all sides spring up unknown young men 

who were to become brilliant generals. 

One Lazare Hoche came from the Royal Stables where 
he had been a groom. His mind filled with longing 
for adventure and of visions, he got rid of his ignorance 
by bending over books in candlelight, and left for the 
frontier as a lieutenant. Marceau had that sense of 


chivalry within him, which often slumbers in the free 
soul of a son of the people. Jourdan gave up the mercer s 
shop that he had opened at Limoges after the American 
War. They all flocked in. Murat, the braggart; 
Augereau, the fencing master ; Bessieres, the barber. 
The volunteer troops welcomed them, trained them, 
and retained them. ‘ The Republic calls us. Let us 
learn how to conquer or how to die! And the 
European reactionaries, supported by the emigres , fell 
back before this torrent of young and fresh forces, 
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which leaped rather than marched, and drew its strength 
from its ardour. 

These new troops were watched over by great 
organizers. Carnot—Lazare Nicholas Marguerite Carnot 
—was a veteran captain of the Engineers, won over by 
the Revolution. He was deputy from the Pas du 
Calais, member of the Committee of Public Safety, and 
held the honour of having promoted the decree of a 
mass levy in August 1793 and of having organized the 
new armies with Prieur and Linder. It is well known 
that he remained famous under the title of ‘ Organizer 
of Victory.’ With Jourdan, he won the battle of 
Wattignies. Prieur Duvemois of the Cote d’Or also 
came from the Engineers corps. He assisted Carnot on 
the Committee of Public Safety and supervised the 
manufacture of arms, powder, and all the material of 
war. It was he who later brought about the adoption 
of the decimal system and helped to found the Ecole 
Polytechnique as well as the Institute of France. 

There were other men not so illustrious who, never¬ 
theless, played important parts in the organization of 
the Revolutionary Army. One such was Edmond 
Louis Alexis Dubois de Crance, 1 son of a middle-class 
family of the Ardennes who, in his youth, had belonged 
to the corps of the Grey Musketeers. One may picture 
him at Versailles, seated on a bench awaiting orders of 
the King. His wrath rises as he observes the courtiers 

1 See E. Herriot, Lyon N'est Plus, Vol. I, p. 331 and following. 
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with their intrigues, the footmen with their insolence, 
and the women with their painted faces. He was on 
reduced pay at Chalons-sur-Mame when he left its 
pleasant groves and became Deputy of the Third Estate 
in the States-General for the bailiwick of Vitry-le- 
Francois. He was an especially active and hard-working 
deputy and it was he who proposed obligatory and personal 
military service . 

To him also must be credited two major measures 
which made certain the strength of the Republican 
armies ; amalgam and brigading. One is struck with 
admiration at sight of this athlete, wearing a shirt with 
frilled lace front, a quiet cultivated man, who rose 
insurgent in the National Assembly in 1789 and protested 
against the routine practices which had fouled the 
military establishment. He then defined the new doctrine 
of the Soldier Citizen. Hear him : “ Now it is the 
right of every Frenchman to serve the fatherland. It 
is an hour to be a soldier when the name means the defender of 
the Constitution of his country. ... In a nation with the 
will to be free every citizen should be a soldier and 
every soldier a citizen. There must be a truly national 
conscription. Whenever the fatherland is in danger 
every man must be ready to march.” 

Dubois Crance did not hesitate to contradict Mirabeau 
or to defy the rancour of the old army in advocating 
his ideas. He wrote his notable Observations on the 
Military Establishment , in which he contrasted the 
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initiative of the French soldier with the automatism of 
the German soldier. He wished to see four armies 
created : Active, Reserve, Territorial, and Colonial— 
the last for safeguarding the islands. He demanded also 
that a corps of armed police be formed. 

The entire statute of the modem French Army is in 
germ form in this programme. The Revolution, how¬ 
ever, was forced always to be improvising. For six 
years there was no cessation of the war. In 1793 France 
beheld a formidable coalition arrayed against her. Under 
the direction of England it comprised Holland, the 
Austrian Empire, Russia, Sardinia, Spain, and Naples. 
After the heroic episode of Valmy France took the 
offensive. Savoy and the Comte de Nice asked to be 
joined again to France. The victory of Jemmapes 
liberated Belgium. 

One fact must be admitted. After 1793 the Conven¬ 
tion forgot the doctrine of 1791 and pursued a policy 
of conquest. Such men as Danton wished to give 
France her natural boundaries in order to guarantee 
her security. In this game our country ran the risk of 
being dismembered. For five years she had to struggle, 
suffer bitter reverses, fight against invasion and against 
internal insurrection at one and the same time, lose not 
only Mayence but also Perpignan, and see the English 
besiege Toulon. France was saved only by the stupen¬ 
dous effort of the mass levy which threw on her frontiers 
750,000 men and nine armies. At last, in 1795, through 
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the Treaties of Basle and of The Hague, the coalition 
was broken up. 

It is not our intention, however, to relate these 
campaigns, the recital of which properly belongs in a 
military history. What we should like to keep in mind 
is the reform of immense compass which, following 
the idea of Dubois de Crance, set in opposition the 
requisition of all citizens as against the Legislative 
Assembly’s system of recruiting volunteer troops. Out 
of this requisition system came conscription. 

At first the National Guard furnished two hundred 
battalions of volunteers. After the taking of the Bastille 
the flag was the tricolor flag. Under its folds, from the 
date of the Constitution of 1793 and of the decree on 
mass levy, all Frenchmen were to be enrolled. 

c Young men shall march into battle. Married men 
shall forge arms and transport food supplies. Women 
shall make tents, clothing, and shall serve in the 
hospitals. Children shall convert old linen into lint 
for bandages. Old men shall have themselves borne 
into the public squares to stir up the courage of the 
fighters and to preach the hatred of kings and the 
unity of the Republic.’ 

Thus spoke the Decree of August 23, 1793* It ls 
fortunate for the welfare of liberty that France of to-day 
has remained faithful to its principles. By virtue of the 
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rule of unity which was the basis of all revolutionary 
organizations, Carnot and Dubois de Crance combined 
in amalgam the regiments of old soldiers with the troops 
that were volunteers or had been drafted. Thus came 
into being the celebrated c demi-brigades.’ The Revolu¬ 
tion did more. By grouping the demi-brigades with 
brigades, and by equipping them with cavalry and with 
artillery, it founded another unit—the division 
which has been maintained in all modem armies. 

Those marvellous soldiers of the First Republic! 
Poorly dressed, poorly shod, poorly armed yet, for all 
that, gay, cordial with people, even enemy people, 
yielding without a murmur to a stem discipline that was 
also pitiless even to the point of being unjust towards 
the generals. These soldiers, singing ‘ La Marseillaise, 
hurled themselves against formidable trained troops, 
and for France and for the Republic resigned themselves 
to all privations, to all suffering—even to death, whic 
between 1792 and 1800 mowed down 700,000 of their 

number on the battle-fields. 

The old regiments lost their glorious names : Piemont, 
Navarre, Champagne, Picardy. The new demi-brigades 
were satisfied with numbers. Among the young recruits 
enthusiasm made up for what was lacking in experience. 
We must look at these soldiers, still almost children, as 
they are shown to us in a German print 1 of the review 


1 Described by A. Rambaud, Histoire de la Civilisation Contem - 
poraine , p. 145- 
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at Mannheim in 1795. Some are wearing short jackets, 
others are clad in ample redingotes. As head-gear some 
have the three-cornered hats ; others, helmets of chenille; 
others still, caps of pelt. Among them are some that 
wear silk stockings and pumps. This antiquated finery 
humbles the peasants in blouses, who are still wearing 
their wooden shoes, which bear traces of the soil of their 
fields. Pieces of twine play the most important part in 

their patchwork habiliments. 

But there was unity in the souls of these men and this 
unity, this common will to conquer, joined together not 
only the French but also foreigners, who had come from 
countries the most diverse, to defend the Republic. 
One of these foreign defenders of our land was Francisco 
Miranda, the friend of Sheridan and of Priestley, who 
was made Field-Marshal in August 1792. Langeron, 
an officer of the old Royal Army, who had gone over 
to the service of Russia, sums up the character of the 
new Army of France in a few words t 1 

‘ The Committee directing the operations is as far 
superior to the generals of the Allies as the Condes, 
the Turennes, and the Luxembourgs were to John 
of Austrialand to the Prince of Orange . . . the French 
have on their side the high and ardent genius that 
directs, the activity and tenacity which executes, the 
boldness that dares everything, even the madness 

1 Cited by A. Sorel, UEurope et la Revolution, Vol. Ill, p. 547- 
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whose mistakes lead to success—unity of accord, 
the need of war, the necessity of victory/ 

The Revolution created the soldier citizen. The 
soldier of Verdun was the lineal descendant of the soldier 
of Valmy. 
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* JUSTICE’ 

( Condorcet ) 

We have now to show the work done by the Revolu¬ 
tion in establishing a system of public education, which 
is the foundation, of democracies. 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Perigord, Bishop of 
Autun, in the name of the Committee on the Con- 
«stitution, of the National Assembly, drew up a ‘ Report 
on Public Instruction/ which was printed in 1791. 
Chenier delivered a very spirited commendation of this 
report, which, it was claimed, was the production of 
Abbe Desrenaudes, Vicar-General of the prelate. Abbe 
Desrenaudes later became a member of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal and an official of the Imperial University. 

The performance of Condorcet, however, was of a 
much more thorough character. Marie Jean Antoine 
Nicolas Caritat, Marquis de Condorcet, was bom on 
September 17, 1743, at Ribemont in the Department 
of Aisne. Destined at first for a military career, he chose 
instead the study of mathematics. At the age of twenty- 
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six he was entered at the Academy of Sciences. The 
very titles of his works give an indication of his ten- 
dencies. His discourse on his admission to the French 
Academy treats of ‘ The Advantages that the Union of 
the Moral Sciences to the Physical Sciences could Procure 


for Society/ 

Condorcet was one of that illustrious group of thinkers 
to which belonged Voltaire, d’Alembert, and Diderot. 
In the enormous range of his insatiable intellectual 
pursuits, he was most of all occupied with the idea of 
creating a system of popular education. Parenthetically, 
it would be interesting to study his opinions on the 
political and social role of women. Condorcet was 
named by the electors of Paris as Deputy to the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, and though attacked on all sides, sat 

on the Committee of Public Instruction. 

No one defined so clearly as he the conception that 
the Revolution was wrought out of external war and the 
distinction that it established between nations and their 
tyrants. It seems to us that his statements have just as 
great interest in 1939 as they had in 1791, when he drafted 
and caused to be adopted the famous proclamation to 
Europe on December 29 : 


* The French nation shall not cease to consider as 
friendly people the inhabitants of territory occupied 
by rebels and governed by princes. . . . Proud to have 
reconquered its natural rights, it will not outrage 
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them in other men. Jealous of its independence, 
resolved to be entombed in its own ruins rather than 
suffer that anyone should dare to dictate laws to it, 
or even to guarantee its own laws, it will never commit 
an offence against the independence of other nations .’ 

This is true revolutionary and liberal doctrine. 

The chief work of Condorcet is entitled ‘ Report and 
Project for a Decree on the General Organization of 
Public Instruction, Presented to the National Assembly, 
in the Name of the Committee on Public Instruction, 
April 20 and 21, 1792/ The Report was followed by 
an ‘ Estimate of the Cost of the New Plan for Public 
Instruction.’ The project of Condorcet was not per¬ 
mitted to be discussed. Later, when a member of the 
Convention, isolated in this assembly where he preached 
conciliation in vain, having declared himself against 
putting the King to death, Condorcet prepared what 
has been called the Girondin Constitution. 

A writ of impeachment was issued against him at the 
same time as one was issued against the Girondins. 
He took refuge in the house of a charitable and brave 
woman, where he wrote his Outline or Historic Picture 
of the Progress of the Human Mind. Later he was arrested 
in an inn at Clamart. He was found dead in the cell in 
which he had been imprisoned. 

This dramatic ending of his life increases the sympathy 
well deserved by a thinker such as Condorcet, of whom 
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it was truly said that he was the enlightened guide of 
the Revolution. Often have been quoted two lines of 
verse by him, which sum up his character : 

* They said to me : “ Choose whether you be oppressor or 
victim.” 

I embraced misfortune and to them left the crime.’ 

It would be interesting for us to study his c Outline, 
in which we should find a complete exposition of the 
central philosophy of the Revolution, But we must 

confine ourselves to the ‘ Report.’ 

It is stimulating to re-read this noble document in the 
very text in which it was printed by the National Printing 
Office in 1792. The education of the people seemed to 
the writer of the 6 Report ’ as the duty of justice because 
he believed in the general and gradual perfectibility of 
humankind. Republics are optimistic governments; 
dictatorships are pessimistic governments. 

Nevertheless, the first condition of education, accord¬ 
ing to Condorcet, is to keep the schools independent of 
all political authority. He wrote : 

‘ Moreover, education must be universal, that is to 
say it must be extended to all citizens. It should 
be portioned out with all the equality that is feasible, 
according to the necessary limits of cost, the dis¬ 
tribution of population in a region, and the time, 
more or less protracted, that children can spare for it. 

Every group of houses numbering 400 inhabitants, 
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should have a school and a schoolmaster. Also Con- 
dorcet drew up a list of subjects to be taught in the 
primary courses. Gymnastics was not overlooked. 
The author of the ‘ Report ’ makes an observation, 
furthermore, which shows his vision and his sense of 
the future: 

‘ Accordingly as manufacturing advances in its 
development, its operations will be more and more 
divided in such increasing fashion that the tendency 
will be to entrust each individual with work that is 
purely mechanical and limited to a small number of 
simple movements. This work he will execute better 
and more promptly than before, but merely as the 
result of one single habit, in which his mind ceases 
almost entirely to function. 

‘ Thus the development of the arts, for one section 
of humankind, will become a source of stupidity ; 
will result in the birth in every nation of a class of 
men incapable of lifting themselves above the most 
uncouth interests. There will enter into society both 
a humiliating inequality and the seeds of dangerous 
disturbances, unless a more extensive educational 
system offers individuals of this same class resource 
against the infallible effect of the monotony of their 
daily occupations.’ 

It would seem that Condorcet had foreseen Taylorism 
and the necessity for correcting its consequences by the 
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development of universal education. In any case he 
foresaw, back in 1792, that the division of work into 
many segments would be the law of the nineteenth 
century and that it would conduce to the formation of 
a proletariat, unknown, or at least subject to the regime 
of the artisanat. 

Condorcet reacted forcibly against the idea that the 
poor should be the friends of ignorance. He believed 
that however humble were a man’s circumstances, he 
would willingly be charmed by knowledge once he had 
been initiated. He believed that culture should begin 
with instruction in science and protested against the 
traditional excessive usage of Latin. In the field of 
education as in every other, reasoning processes should 
supplant the appeal to authority. 

Condorcet showed—and the entire history of the 
Revolution confirms the truth of his idea—how recourse 
to the ancients can produce artifice in eloquence. He 
wrote : ‘You owe to the French nation an educational 
system on a level with the spirit of the eighteenth 
century, of that philosophy which, while enlightening 
the present generation, presages, prepares, and anti¬ 
cipates the superior reason to which the necessary 
progress of humankind will summon future generations. 

Condorcet wished to see education given even to the 
soldier citizens that the Revolution had just brought 
into being. It was then also that he laid down the 
principles of what was later to be known as ‘ laicity 
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in separating moral instruction, which was given to all 
children, from religious instruction, which was reserved 
to the clergymen of various denominations. “ In this 
manner,” he declared, “ parents, no matter what their 
belief, no matter what their opinion on the necessity 
for this or that religion, may without reluctance send 
their children to the national schools, and public power 
will not have encroached upon the rights of conscience 
under pretext of enlightening it and leading it.” 

Long years afterwards Jules Ferry returned to these 
principles and introduced them into the school laws of 
the Third Republic. Condorcet also desired to see 
France attract foreign children to its schools to make 
of them friends of liberty. Further, he held to an idea 
that we have borrowed from him, and which we have 
made triumphant to a degree in latter years. He main¬ 
tained that in all grades education should be free. Let 
us quote : 

‘ It cannot fail to be free without establishing an 
inequality that is favourable to the richer class/ 
What is more—‘ the question is not that one individual 
in particular should have wider knowledge added to 
his present knowledge ; it is rather that the entire 
mass of intelligences should be enriched by new 
truths. The human understanding must be equipped 
with new means to accelerate its progress and to 
multiply its discoveries.’ 
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The essential principle of Condorcet was to afford 
the human mind employment of all its activities. Even 
to-day his ‘ Report ’ forms a valuable subject for the 
study and meditation of all those who believe that the 
emancipation of mankind must be founded mainly upon 
education. Very feeble is the social doctrine which 
confines itself to a distribution of material possessions 
only. Spiritual wealth permits one to acquire other 

wealth— or to do without it. 

The National Convention heard many reports on 
education. Romme, Deputy from Puy de Dome, was 
a member of the Committee on Public Instruction in 
the Legislative Assembly. He was the man who brought 
about the suppression of the famous school of Saint 
Cyr, which he reproached as being a producer of 
aristocrats only. His report on ‘ Public Instruction 
considered as a Whole ’ bears the date of December 20, 

1792. 

Through his efforts a decree was issued for the pre¬ 
vention of destruction of objects of interests to the arts, 
to history, or to education. He also offered a project 
for a decree on the national schools. The adoption o 
the aerial telegraph of Claude Chappe was due to his 
initiative. He was particularly interested in teaching 
bee-culture. Michelet said of him : “ With the face 

of Socrates he had his profundity of mind and t e 

austere gentleness of a sage.” 
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Arbogast, former Professor of Mathematics of the 
Artillery School in Strasbourg, worked to obtain a 
uniform system of weights and measures. Also he 
demanded that children should have elementary-school 
books. A member of the National Convention, who is 
often forgotten in summaries of the history of public 
instruction under the Revolution, is Bouquier. The son 
of the Commissioner of Intendants of Guienne, he was 
a great lover of painting, a painter himself, and a friend 
of David, the painter. He entered politics late. 

As a member of the Committee on Public Instruction 
of the Convention, he in his turn presented a general 
plan of instruction on Frimaire 21, Year II, and this plan 
was adopted in principle. One point to be remembered 1 
is that in the discussion of the plan Charlier, supported 
by Danton, demanded that instead of saying ‘ fathers 
and mothers can send their children to school/ it should 
read ‘ fathers and mothers shall he required , etc.’ Thus 
Gabriel Bouquier and Danton were the first to make 
education obligatory. The deputy from Dordogne, 
furthermore, declared himself for free tuition. 

There is another reformer who may not be omitted 
even from so swift a survey. We refer to Joseph 
Lakanal, Deputy of Ariege at the Convention. He was 
a professor, reared in the discipline of the Doctrinaires. 
No one was more active than he on the Committee of 

1 See Kuscinski, Dictionnaire des Conventionnels , article on 
Bouquier. 
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Public Instruction. He was selected to read a project 
outlined by Sieyes and Daunou, but the Assembly 
preferred instead a project of Le Pelier. 

It was Lakanal who caused to be recognized by decree 
the rights of authors and artists. He reorganized the 
Observatory and, as a result, clashed with Cassini. 
Through his endeavours the Ecole Normale de Paris 
was founded. He put through the vote on the organiza¬ 
tion of primary education by introducing into it lessons 
on republican ethics. He claimed that in each depart¬ 
ment there should be a central school with a garden, a 
library, with a room for the study of natural philosophy 
and of natural history. 

It is plain that his labours were various ; yet all his 
efforts were directed towards the same end—the dis¬ 
semination of culture. He must also be credited with 
the creation of the School of Living Oriental Languages, 
based on his report of Germinal io. Year III. When 
he was exiled later, after 1815, Lakanal sailed for the 
United States with his colleague Hentze. At New Orleans 
Lakanal received an offer to be president of the State 
University of Louisiana, and accepted it. Meanwhile 
Hentze settled on an island in Lake Erie. Lakanal also 
engaged in an agricultural venture and did not return 
to Paris until 1837. 

These several instances, the evocation of these several 
names, suffice to show with what breadth of view the 
Revolution treated the problem of Public Instruction. 
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Nevertheless it lacked personnel and money to carry 
out its plans. Here again we do not wish to exaggerate, 
or to slight the efforts of the Old Regime, nearing its 
end. Nor do we wish to overlook the earliest results 
obtained in the eighteenth century under the impulsion 
of the philosophers and even through the initiative of 
the clergy. 1 An ordinance had declared as far back as 
1698 : 

‘ It is our wish that there shall be established as 
many schoolmasters and schoolmistresses as possible 
in all the parishes where there are none/ 

In 1718 Monsignor d’Aubigne, Bishop of Rouen, 
made a diocesan visit. He found that in 1199 pushes 
there were 855 schools for boys and 306 schools for 
girls. In 466 communes in the Aube district there were 
403 schools in 1789 according to Alfred Babeau. The 
Christian Brothers rendered very noble service. I He 
Intendants of the realm took up the problem of education. 

For all that the Memorials of the States-General proved 
how much there still remained to be done. I hose from 
Lyons, for example, demanded ‘ that Public Instruction 
be taken under advisement and that a serious endeavour 
be made to reform it; and that to attain this end it 
should be entrusted to a teaching body whose members 
shall be removable for cause of negligence, misconduct 

1 See Albert Duruy, UInstruction Publique et la Revolution. Paris, 
Hachette, 1882. 
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or incompetency; that it shall not be governed by 
arbitrary principles and that all public instructors shall be 
bound to conform to a uniform plan approved by the States - 
General .’ 

The Revolution made a national problem out of the 
problem of public instruction. It set down three great 
principles : laicity, obligation, and free instruction. 
These three principles were later embodied in the laws 
of the Third Republic. 

If one wished to know how full and abundant were 
the discussions evoked by the question of education, 
it were best to have recourse to the copious record of 
M. Guillaume, 1 a veritable arsenal from which all who 
are interested in the subject may arm themselves ! To 
take the place of the old colleges the Assembly created 
the Ecoles Centrales (Central Schools), the system of 
which was largely scientific, and in this differed pro¬ 
foundly from the curricula of the Old Regime, which 
were based on literary humanism. 

The chief honour of the Convention, however, was 
to have founded those great establishments which, in 
the full of the twentieth century, constitute the intellectual 
armoury of France. First there is the Ecole Normale 
Superieure where even to-day is recruited, in great 
measure, the elite of our professorial body. On Pluviose i, 

1 Proces- Verbaux du Comite d y Instruction Publique de la Convention . 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, six vols. 
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Year III (January 20, 1795), in accordance with a decree 
of Brumaire 9, 1794, the Ecoles Normales were opened 
at Paris. As a matter of fact from the eighteenth century 
the Parliament had decided to gather a group of young 
men in a competition who should be maintained for 
three years at the College Louis Le Grand, there to 

prepare themselves as teachers. 

The problem of national education, as we have shown, 
had been a concern of many minds for a long time. 
The solicitor La Chaletais made it the central point of 
his thought both when he wrote an Essay on National 
Education in 1763 and when, imprisoned in the citadel 
of Saint Malo, he wrote, with a goose-quill dipped in 
soot, the Memoirs that wrung from Voltaire a cry of 
admiration : “ The toothpick of that man engraves for 


immortality.” 

President Rolland, author of the Compte-Eendu , was 
the first to conceive the idea of ‘ gathering in one college 


the straggling and neglected foundation scholars to 
shape them into teachers and regents.’ Victories won 
over Parliament by the bishops made these projects 
abortive. The assemblies of the clergy, disturbed by 
the progress of philosophic ideas, denounced such 
undertakings, and signalized ‘ the abuse made of the 
sciences and of letters ’ as a danger to religion. 

Bemardin de Saint Pierre in his Studies of Nature and 


in his Vows of a Hermit took up anew the idea of produc 
ing teachers. ‘ The National Assembly,’ he wrote. 
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* should busy itself diligently with an organization so 
greatly needed.’ The author of Paul and Virginia 
imagined and described his plan for Schools of the 
Fatherland. In Paris there would be amphitheatres 
where teachers would receive the people desiring to be 
instructed. Around each of these structures would be 
a park set at random with trees of the country. There 
would be primroses and violets and other flowers and 

plants, all of the simplest kind. 

Much may be learned by blowing on the ‘ feathered 

sphere of a dandelion.’ Is it not thus that fortune 
destroys our happiness in a moment ? Bemardin de 
Saint Pierre would also have some pictures, but not 
chosen with any deliberate design : ‘ The Education 

of Cyrus ’ might be the companion picture to The 
Childhood of Jesus.’ There would be no clamorous 
bells to summon the pupils. Instead they would be called 
by the flute and the oboe. There would be lessons in 
music. Latin would be spoken ‘ without tears.’ There 
would be no pens, no paper, no ink. To impart an 
education so specialized as that of the Schools of the 
Fatherland, teachers of long and thorough preparation 
would be required. The author of Studies of Nature 
wished to have his regents of a new style, selected not 
so much for the ornaments of their mind as for the 
beauty of their soul. This was the idyllic aspect of the 

Revolution. 

Inspired in part by these ideas the Ecole Norma e 
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of 1794, although it lived only four months, disclosed 
interesting innovations : the introduction of the sciences 
into the courses ; the exceedingly great increase in the 
number of scholars—from 1300 to 1400 ; the assembling 
of splendid teachers and the high standard of the lecture 
courses. ‘ Conferences ’ were organized to permit a 
discussion of ideas between the professor and his 
numerous pupils. Fourier directed a series of such 
‘ conferences ’ before he set out for his expedition in 

Egypt. 

In Alsace there was a vigorous, concerted movement 
for the foundation of pedagogic institutions and full 
proof of its activity may be found in the Memorials of 
1789. In Germany and in Austria, from the eighteenth 
century, there existed many seminaries. Normal Haupt 
und Trivial Schulen. Kant strongly emphasized the 
necessity for such establishments. Basedow increased 

their number. 

Thus the ideas of Rousseau or of Chaletais crossed 
the Rhine and recrossed it. Between Germany and 
France Alsace served as an intermediary. Doubtless 
Barere, in asking the creation of an Ecole Normale, did 
not mean to go further than the making of teachers. 
But in the application of his design this objective was 
exceeded. On Vendemiaire 6, Year III, Lakanal brought 
about the adoption of the text which became the charter 

of the great French establishment. 

The list of professors included Bemardin de Saint 
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Pierre and Lagrange, Haiiy and Volney, Berthollet and 
Monge, and as a postscript one adds La Harpe. They 
installed themselves in the Museum between the 
Faubourg Saint Marceau and the Port au Charbon. The 
Ecole Normale was to teach the art of teaching, to 
inculcate the most useful knowledge, but to insist above 
all upon its system. In that it was truly a French school, 
a Cartesian school. Bemardin de Saint Pierre took 
charge of the department of moral philosophy. Instruc¬ 
tion in mathematics was entrusted to Lagrange and to 
Laplace. Lagrange had returned from Berlin, where 
for twenty years he directed the Academy. Nearly ten 
years had passed since he published his Analytic 
Mechanics . Laplace was pondering his Treatise on 
Celestial Mechanics . 

Monge taught descriptive geometry and his famous 
Lessons are dated Year III. Haiiy taught physics, 
Berthollet chemistry, Volney history. These dis¬ 
tinguished masters taught with enthusiasm. Before an 
audience of about 1400 students they cared for naught 
but pure intelligence. One beheld shining in them the 
splendid innocence of genius. 

The day the course commenced, Pluviose 1, is bitterly 
cold. Snow is falling on the streets where people are 
waiting in line at the Butchers’ Gate. A soldier of the 
National Guard stands duty at the door as Lakanal 
enters it. 

Inside the amphitheatre invited guests, savants, men 
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of letters, and professors sit under hangings in tricolor. 
Ladies are seated before the stage, on which Monge and 
Haiiy have taken their places. His sword at his side, 
Lakanal reads the Decree of Foundation. Then Laplace 
gives his first lecture in his weak but precise voice. 

It was in the sanctuary of knowledge and in the army 
camps on the frontiers that the Revolution was to be 
seen and admired, enraptured as it was of both truth 
and of liberty. From this Ecole Normale, wrote Arago, 
there dates ‘ a real revolution in the study of pure 
mathematics.’ 

The Convention did not stop at the establishment of 
the Ecole Normale, which to-day is still our chief centre 
of supply for professors. The Convention founded 
also 1 the Ecole Centrale of public works, out of which 
grew the Ecole Polytechnique ; the Museum of Natural 
History, the result of a transformation of the Jardin du 
Roi; the Ecole Speciale of Oriental Languages; the 
Bureau of Longitudes; the Conservatory of Arts and 
Crafts; the Musee du Louvre; the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, which enriched the law of 1793 from its 
legal depository ; the National Archives ; the National 
Conservatory of Music. It re-established the School 
of Mines and reorganized the School of Bridges and 
Embankments. It prepared the way for the Naval 

1 See A. Rambaud, Histoire de la Civilisation Contemporaine, 
p. 165 and following. 
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School and for the School of Application at Fontainebleau 
for the corps of Engineers and of the Artillery. In 1795 
it reconstructed the College de France. And finally at 
the summit of this astonishing educational edifice in 
1795 it placed the Institute of France. 
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All these establishments have continued to exist. 
Even to-day they are the honour of France. More 
eloquently than any commentary, their impressive list 
reveals the zeal of the Revolution for works of the 
mind. That zeal sprang from the understanding ; and 
it placed the understanding above all else. We might 
point out the influence it exerted over letters and the 
arts, over the theatre, over eloquence. We have already 
spoken of the Press. 

The Revolution called forth a particular philosophy 
which made Descartes celebrated. But it did not equal 
his and it was to beget the ideology of Destutt de Tracy, 
or of Garat. It furnished inexhaustible material for 
history and for political criticism. Truth to say, how¬ 
ever, it was only later that there issued from the study 
of it, new and important social conceptions, such as 

those of Fourier or of Saint Simon. 

Later also, out of an exhausted classicism, damaged 
by the abuses of rivalry, which was perceptible even in 
the pictorial genius of a David, emerged the great 
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Romantic Revolution, also a daughter of liberty. In 
the revolutionary epoch, properly so called, there was 
scarcely any lyric poetry excepting the National Anthem, 
‘ La Marseillaise,’ and in certain musical works of Mehul 
and of Gossec. 

Andre Chenier, innocent victim of political fanaticism, 
did not reveal himself until afterwards. During his 
lifetime the public hardly knew more than his ‘ Le Jeu 
de Paume,’ the c Hymne aux Suisses de Chateauvieux,’ 
* La Jeune Captive,’ and c La Jeune Tarentine.’ His 
complete works did not appear until 1819 in an edition 
published by Henri de Latouche. It was when he was 
in solitary confinement that Andre Chenier composed 
verse of an exquisiteness worthy of the greatest poets 
of all time : 

* O Erymanthean slopes ! O valleys ! O groves ! 

O deep-toned wind and fresh that troubles the leaves. . . / 

Or again : 

‘ Come ! There in the green rushes thy place awaits thee, 

Come, come, and rest thy head on my knees/ 

Chenier became one with his period when in 1783 
he commenced his poem ‘ Hermes,’ in which he aimed 
to explain the origin of human societies and the mysteries 
of the heavens : 

‘ Hail, O beautiful night, glittering and sombre ! ’ 

He also planned a long poem on ‘ America.’ But it 
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was in prison that he celebrated 4 Fanny ’ and that he 
wrote his ‘ Iambics.’ His execution, some hours before 
the execution of Robespierre, passed almost unnoticed. 
Scarcely anyone dreamed that in this grandiloquent epoch 
a real poet had leaned over the everlasting springs of 

poetry that he might see his soul. 

The revolutionary era produced few genuine artists. 
One of them was Louis Philibert Debucourt, an engraver 
of the old time and of the new, who produced 4 The 
Minuet of the Bride ’ and the 4 Promenade to the Palais 
Royal.’ In the engraving, 4 The Minuet,’ Monsieur the 
Bailiff is dancing, rapt by the music of the village fiddler 
and the player of the hurdy-gurdy. The Bailiff has put 
on his white wig and his white neck-band. The bride 
wears a bouquet on her rose-coloured bodice, which is 
braided in a point. The bridegroom seems to be very 
proud of his light yellow suit, of the blue ribbon of his 
garter, and of his black felt hat. The mauve gowns, the 
lace shawls, the bonnets, and the neckerchiefs, all these 

are graces of the Old Regime. > 

The same artist engraved 4 The Republican Calendar, 

personified Liberty and Equality, pictured 4 The Rights 
of Man’ in which he showed a young sans-culotte 
republican seated on the bank of a stream restore to 
his natural rights.’ All these productions are done 
with the same solicitude for perfect form as in the most 

brilliant period of the eighteenth century. 

The like contrast appears in the work of the composer, 
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Francis Joseph Gossec, the Official Musician of the 
Revolution. He was a pupil of Rameau. At the outset 
of his career he was director of the private chapel of the 
Farmer-General La Popeliniere, and wrote his first 
symphony. (This was written five years before Haydn 
wrote his first symphony.) Gossec attained celebrity 
as musical director for the Prince de Conti. He gave 
religious concerts. He wrote a beautiful Requiem Mass, 
which is quite forgotten. Later he dedicated his com¬ 
positions to the abstract goddesses of the Revolution : 
to ‘ Nature/ to c Liberty/ to ‘ Humanity/ to ‘ Equality/ 
He orchestrated ‘ La Marseillaise ’ and composed his 
c Offering to the Fatherland ’ in 1792. 

As a matter of fact we in France are not well acquainted 
with the music of the Revolution. We do not esteem 
Cherubini at his full worth, who, although he was a 
Florentine, played a curious role in the epoch with 
which we are engaged. He directed the little theatre 
of Saint Germain’s Fair. This theatre was founded by 
Leonard, the hairdresser of Marie Antoinette. Le 
Sueur as composer had at least the merit of being the 
precursor of Berlioz as Andre Chenier was the precursor 
of Lamartine. He was an important participant in the 
organization of the Conservatoire. 

Although such names well deserve to be remembered, 
letters and the arts of the Revolution have nothing to 
offer that is comparable to the magnificent outburst of 
science. Stimulated by the needs of national defence. 
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inventors arose on every side. Renan liked to maintain 
that, in spite of widespread opinion, the great efforts of 
the human mind manifest themselves much more fre¬ 
quently in time of war and of peril than during periods 

of peace. Here are some proofs. 

Claude Chappe invented the aerial telegraph. Before 
him, at the close of the seventeenth century, a man 
whose name is too rarely mentioned, Dr. Guillaume 
Amontons, a physician, had envisaged this means of 
communication, but had not been able to put his idea 
into practical application. The Convention ordered 
that twelve aerial telegraphs be established between 
Lyons and Paris. In 1783 the Montgolfier brothers 
invented aerostats. Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis 
d’Arlande were the first to dare to go up in a nacelle 
suspended from a balloon. The physician Charles 
substituted hydrogen gas for hot air. A company of 
aeronauts to operate the aerostats was formed in i 793 > 
and at the Battle of Fleurus officers, stationed high in the 
air, surveyed the movements of the Austrian troops. 

In his Socialist History of the Convention Jaures calls 
attention to Francis Joseph l’Ange, and we ourselves 
have had occasion to study that amazing personage, 
who was Justice of the Peace at Lyons. 1 Under the 
device ‘ Fiat Lux ’ he published his Remedy for Every¬ 
thing ,, or an Invulnerable Constitution of Public Felicity. 

1 Lyon N’Est Plus , Vol. Ill, p. 118. We give a list of the works 
of l’Ange in this book. 
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L’Ange proposed the organization of groups and 
phalansteries, each of which should have a well-stored 
granary, a school, and an infirmary. The lines of demar¬ 
cation between the various properties should be invisible. 

The Remedy for Everything of l’Ange was undoubtedly 
known to Charles Fourier when, as he sojourned at 
Lyons, he prepared his Theory of Four Movements which 
was published in 1808. The Terror at Lyons resulted 
in the death on the scaffold of PAnge, who as considered 
by Jaures, 1 as also by Michelet, was one of the first 
modem Socialists. 

L’Ange proposed an enormous purchase of crops at 
normal prices, without taking into account the possi¬ 
bility of speculation. He had ideas on all manner of 
subjects. Struck by the Montgolfier invention of the 
aerostat he conceived the idea of an army in the skies, 
which would permit, ‘ with one thousand balloons,’ 
the ‘ pulverization of one hundred thousand slaves.’ 
By means of its € pyronauts ’ the French nation would 
become * master of the world and saviour of all nations 
without effort, if it were the first to place upon the 
horizon an ascending fleet.’ At least it must be granted 
that his programme had the merit of novelty. 

The Committee of Public Safety substituted moulding 
with sand instead of with clay in the foundries. 2 The 

1 Socialist History of the Convention , Vol. I, p. 338 and following. 

2 See a very good chapter of Rambaud in his Histoire de la 
Civilisation Contemporaine , p. 244 and following. 
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Revolution took pride in such a savant as Gaspart 
Monge, the son of a poor, itinerant pedlar of Beaune, 
who became professor at the Mezieres School of 
Engineers, and who invented descriptive geometry. 
After August io, 1792, he was Minister of the Navy. 
We are indebted to him for a work on the Art of Making 


Cannon . 

The chemist Fourcroy, Deputy from Paris to the 
Convention and member of the Committee of Public 
Instruction, invented processes for the rapid manu¬ 
facture of arms. In order to obtain the necessary 
quantities of powder French scientists organized the 
cultivation and use of saltpetre. Seguin discovered a 
method by which leather could be tanned quickly. 

The continuance of the war gave birth to new technics. 


It is most remarkable, however, that pure science 
developed equally with applied science. Silvain Bailly 
wrote his History of Astronomy and his Letters on the 
Origin of Sciences before the Revolution. It was he who 
presided at the celebrated session of the Jeu de Paume. 
On July 16, 1789, he became Mayor of Pans. He was 


guillotined. 

Lagrange arrived from Berlin. He taught at t e 
Ecole Normale, at the Ecole Polytechnique. He entered 
the Institute. His works on pure analysis have given 
him imperishable fame. Laplace completed the wor 
of Newton. His Explanation of the Mystery of the World 
was written in the thick of the Revolution. Fourier s 
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verdict on Laplace is well known : ‘ He would have 
conquered the science of heaven if such science could 
be conquered.’ In 1794 Legendre produced his classic 
Elements 0/ Geometry and in 1798 his theory of numbers. 

Carnot, whom we met when we were observing 
military reorganization in France, presents a symbolic 
instance of the union of action and of science. Mechain 
and Delambre measured the terrestrial meridian between 
Dunkerque and Barcelona in order to find a scientific 
base for computation of the metre , on which the decimal 
system is founded. Lalande, professor at the College 
de France, continued to issue his remarkable publications 
on astronomy. 

In natural philosophy and in chemistry there were 
dazzling names. Gay-Lussac did not produce his work 
on the law of the dilatation of gases until later, in 1802. 
Gamerin, the aeronaut, perfected the parachute and 
about 1797 made his first experiments with it. The 
invention o the parachute has been ascribed to Charles, 
the physician. Theriard was educated at the school of 
Fourcroy, who selected him as an assistant. One bows 
the head with emotion and respect before the work of 
Lavoisier. Several years before the Revolution he had 
determined the composition of water and had created 
a new nomenclature for chemistry. Few memories are 
so saddening as that of the stupidity and odium of his 
execution. Guyton de Morveau, Deputy to the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and to the Convention, deserves a place 
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by the side of his illustrious friend. Berthollet published 
his Report on the Nature of Steel in 1789. 

A dry list of names can give but a faint idea of this 
extraordinary ferment of intellect. The natural sciences 
followed the course of the mathematical and physical 
sciences. All these personages, moreover, were them¬ 
selves as expressive as their production was prolific. 
Many of them engaged in the general life of the country. 
Lavoisier belonged to the organization of Farmers- 
General. Guyton de Morveau was a magistrate, and 
had been Advocate-General at Dijon for a long time. 
Through his efforts the Burgundian Estates established 
courses in the sciences, and he himself taught chemistry 
the while he continued his labours as a judge. 

These are admirable evidences of the diffusion of 
culture which was one of the notable characteristics of 
the closing eighteenth century. What shall be said 
of Etienne de la Ville, Comte de Lacepede ? A pupil 
of Buffon, he hesitated for long, undecided whether to 
devote himself to music or to the sciences. This lecturer 
at the Jardin du Roi, this continuator of the ‘ Histoire 
Naturelle,’ this professor of the Museum, this man who, 
during the very days of the Revolution, wrote about 
reptiles, fishes, and the cetacea, had started out by 
composing the opera Omphale and had published a work 

on The Poetics of Music. 

Latreille wrote his History of Crustacea and Insects. 
The Chevalier de Lamarck came from the Army. He 
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had served under Marechal de Broglie before he became 
acquainted with Buifon, and laid down the bases of the 
theory of evolution. Then there was that Instructor 
of Instructors, Georges Cuvier, who has been called the 
* Aristotle of the Nineteenth Century.’ Settled in Paris 
since 1797, he effected a complete transformation 
in zoology, comparative anatomy, and geology. 
We may not dissociate Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire from 

Cuvier. 

Such savants as these were not content to observe 
and to describe facts. As Lamarck had done, and, 
following the spirit of the eighteenth century, they 
made inquiry into laws and conceived vast theories. 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire proclaimed as a law of nature 
the unity of organic composition in accordance with 
which the animal kingdom is subject to a uniform plan. 
To this idea Cuvier set in opposition the idea of distinct 
groups. There resulted a great controversy in which 
Goethe took part. Out of it also came that astonishing 
resurrection, based by Cuvier on the law of the correlation 
of shapes, which reconstituted the ancient ages of the 
earth and later was to be precisely recorded in his 

Discourse on the Kevolutions of the Globe. 

They tell of Laurent de Jussieu, a native of Lyons, 
that on the very day the Bastille was taken he published 
the first sheets of his Genera Vlantarum. Of this book 
Cuvier said that it marked, 6 in the science of observation, 
an epoch perhaps equally important as the chemistry 
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of Lavoisier had marked in the experimental science/ 
Jussieu applied to the entire vegetable kingdom the 
method of natural classification. Now Laurent de 
Jussieu was directly involved in the history of the 
Revolution because from 1790 to 1792 he was on the 
official staff of the municipality of Paris, and in 
virtue of this fact was entrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of hospitals. Haiiy, who invented the science 
of crystals, became Professor of Mineralogy at the 
Museum. 

Although it has been rarely remarked this was truly 
a Renaissance. It vivified all branches of intellectual 
activity. All the great minds were at work. Medicine 
may recall the great name of Bichat, a Jurassien, who 
commenced his medical studies at Lyons, but was 
driven out of the city by the siege. He was still a young 
man, yet as early as 1797, when he was scarcely twenty- 
eight years old, he was teaching. 

On the other hand Cabanis, an old familiar of Hel- 
vetius, and the friend of Mirabeau, had a long career 
back of him. As was the case also with Bichat, Cabanis 
delighted in general ideas and was inclined to explain 
even intellectual phenomena from physical causes. 
Corvisart was a professor at the Ecole de Sante Laennec, 
later the author of a Treatise on Medical Auscultation , 
was engaged as a medical officer in the campaign against 
the Chouans. 

Desault, the surgeon—a great, forgotten name—the 
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instructor of Bichat, invented an apparatus for fractures 
and gave instruction on the ligature of blood-vessels. 
Raphael Sabatier—another unknown—published his 
treatises on Anatomy , on the Expectant Method in Medicine , 
and on Surgery . 

Another interesting figure was Pierre Lassus, the 
former surgeon of Mesdames, daughters of Louis XV. 
Pelletan succeeded Desault as chief surgeon of the 
Hotel Dieu. On the battle-fields Percy distinguished 
himself as Surgeon-in-Chief of the Armies of the Moselle, 
the Sambre and Meuse, and the Rhine. Dominique Jean 
Lancy, a very young man, who came to be known as 
€ the Providence of the Soldier/ organized the c flying 
ambulances.’ 

However incomplete this record must be, is it not 
astonishing ? Has France ever produced an equally 
copious flowering of minds ? In his Essay on the General 
History of the Sciences during the Revolution , Biot, 1 who 
himself was an excellent physician, summed up all these 
discoveries. He showed how the chemists joined hands 
with geometricians, how science armed the troops of 
the Republic, how the production and use of saltpetre 
was organized. Also he explained the machinery of the 
founding of the great schools. We echo him in his 
conclusion : 

‘ Let anyone read through the annals of nations ; 

1 Paris, 1803. 
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let anyone, if necessary, bring together various 
countries and various ages—not even then shall there 
be found a nation or an epoch in which so much was 
accomplished for the human mind.’ 



XVII 


THE DYNAMISM OF LIBERTY 

These examples alone suffice to prove what we shall 
call the dynamism of liberty. It remains for us‘to show 
—but that should be the subject for another treatise— 
the magical influence these ideas wielded over Europe 
and over the world. In his great and admirable work, 
Europe and the French Revolution, Albert Sorel describes 
what he calls the irresistible impetus of France. 1 He 
writes : 

* Picture to yourself the French armies, enthusiastic 
in their cause, exalted by their victories, and launching 
themselves to conquest of the old world which they 
believe they will make young again. They proclaim 
noble principles, they wipe out abuses that would 
have been deemed unbearable, if the nations had not 
endured them so long. They announce reforms which 
answer to the aspirations of thinkers and to the 
entreaties of the humble. The men of whom these 
armies are composed, and who spread this revolution, 

1 Vol. I, p. 171. 
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belong to that race, all the ideas of which are “ national 
and impassioned.” 

‘ They are convinced that only the French are 
reasonable beings. Their patriotism, which is a 
religion with them, identifies the safety of the Republic 
with the safety of civilization. They are persuaded 
that all that is gained for France is a conquest for 
humanity. Their impulsion will be stupendous and 
Europe will not resist it.’ 


England may hold that the Revolution was of no use 
to her because in England liberty was ‘ the definition 
of a fact, and of a fact become a habit,’ ‘ a product of the 
national soil.’ 1 While ‘ the French despised their 
Government, detested their clergy, hated their nobility 
and rebelled against their laws, the English were proud 
of their religion, of their Constitution, of their King, 
of their aristocracy, of their House of Lords.’ 2 

Burke, we have seen, excommunicated the French 
Revolution. Nevertheless Fox, leader of the Whigs, 
after having striven against the measures which brought 
about the loss of the American Colonies, after having 
accomplished the conclusion of peace with America 
and with France, defended the Revolution, which his 
contemporaries considered dangerous. The English 

1 Sorel, Vol. I, p. 354. 

2 Ibid., p. 358. 
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had been having revolution in England century after 
century, progressively. 

Italy, on the contrary, welcomed the new ideas with 
fervouj:. It hoped through them to be itself liberated. 
The peoples of the Rhine ‘ maintained very slight 
relationship with the rest of Germany ; the Revolution 
which they adopted with enthusiasm resulted in their 
breaking away from each other.’ 1 Baron Heinrich Stein 
suggested to the princes the idea of accomplishing by 
themselves, and to the advantage of their dynasties, 
what the Revolution attempted to do in spite of them 
and for the advantage of France. The reformers of 
Prussia applied the programmes of the eighteenth 
century to their fatherland. 

It is better to leave to the great historian the task of 
summing up the general result : 2 

c France did better than to conquer Europe. It 
converted Europe. French civilization, which had 
prepared the way for the victories of its armies, 
survived in Europe. It cut through avenues along 
which our armies dashed into Europe. When our 
armies withdrew they opened wider and vaster roads 
to the French Revolution. Victorious even in their 
defeat, the French won to their ideas even the nations 
that had rebelled against their dominion. 

1 Sorel, Vol. I, p. 45 2 - 

2 Ibid., p. 458. 
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‘ They ceased overturning old frontiers by their: 
policy only to transform old laws by their principles. 
The most hostile princes, those most bent on stemming 
the tide of the Revolution in France, in order that 
they might crush it there by a single blow, saw, on 
the return from their crusade, that this Revolution 
was, so to speak, beginning to sprout in the soil of 
their own States, which had been ploughed so long 
by the French armies and made fertile by their blood. 
The French Revolution ceased to be a source of 
conflict between France and Europe only when it 
had engendered a political and social revolution on 
the Continent which, in less than fifty years, changed 
the aspect of the European world/ 

Was the influence of revolutionary ideas important 
outside Europe ? At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, according to the testimony of Humboldt, 
Spain prosecuted in its American colonies all citizens 
who were guilty of having read the works of Montesquieu 
or of Rousseau even in their peasant seclusion. At 
Bogota men were put in irons on the charge of having 
procured French newspapers for themselves. Who 
shall say how great was the influence of a work like the 
Philosophic History of the Two Indies , by Abbe Raynal ? 
It would be stimulating to inquire into the effects of 
the ideas of the Revolution on the upbuilding of the 
magnificent States of South America. 
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Is this dynamism of liberty, which produced so much 
action, so many achievements, which gave man his 
personality and through that his dignity—is this dyna¬ 
mism exhausted ? That is the question many minds ask 
at a time when war is raging again in certain parts of 
the world, when Europe itself is menaced, lives in a 
continuous state of uncertainty and of perturbation. 

During past months we have seen entire nations dis¬ 
appear. One in particular, the Czech nation, was the 
victim of its traditional attachment to the institutions 
of liberty. If such a man as President Benes was subject 
to insult for a long time, the fact was due—one may say 
it quite impartially—to his devotion to the ideas of 
democracy. There was dread of a contagion of the 
doctrines for which a man like President Masaryk had 


fought through the whole course of his life. This Chief 
of State, in whom action and thought were united, died 
in time so that he did not witness the collapse of his 
ideal. 

Better things had been hoped for. It had been thought 
that the last war—the atrocious last war—permitted 
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the assurance that thenceforward there would be recon¬ 
ciliation among the nations and peace over the world. 
The old programme of Bolivar was taken up again and 
the League of Nations was to be the main organ of this 
transformation. 

As far as France is concerned we tendered our con¬ 
tribution in proposing the Protocol of 1924. That same 
year at the London Conference we entered freely into 
discussions with the Germans without constraint of 
any sort. There could no longer be any question of 
Diktat at these conferences, where endeavours were 
made to find honourable arrangements for the divers 
parties interested. 

We understand fully that it was not possible, that it 
was not moral even, to wish to keep a great nation in 
the bonds of servitude. The evacuation of the Ruhr 
district, the admission of Germany to the League of 
Nations, were manifest pledges of our goodwill. If the 
question of Reparations arises, or of the evacuation of 
the Rhine Zone, France has shown proof of a liberalism 
of which she had no benefit—unhappily for her after the 
war of 1870. 

We had hoped to see the rebirth of a Germany com¬ 
parable to the Germany of olden days, which was 
represented by Schiller and Goethe. We would willingly 
have accepted as a programme for the future the admir¬ 
able ‘ Project for Perpetual Peace ’ of Kant. We were 
deceived. The German Republic did not last. 
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We certainly did not wish to slight the intentions of 
those who promised us a change from the old Reich, 
although confrontation of the Memoirs of Mr. Stresemann 
with our own recollections of the London Conference 
leaves us horribly sceptical. In any event Germany’s 
Social-Democracy found itself helpless to resist the very 
first offensives of the reactionaries. To our mind this 
was because, as we have often declared in the course of 
this volume, the effort towards liberty had not been 
prepared for by toilsome thought. 

There existed in the German soul racial theories and 
doctrines of force, which were dominant in the time of 
Wilhelm II and which were responsible for the great 
success of the books of Gobineau. German Socialism 
itself, in its interpretation of Marxism, remained more 
materialistic than idealistic, being founded on the 
investigation of economic facts rather than on research 
for moral solutions. 

At the same time as attempts at liberalism faded away, 
new doctrines, or rather old doctrines taken up again 
under new names, acclimatized themselves. In Italy 
arose Fascism, stimulated, it must be admitted, by the 
same excesses that in past days in France brought on the 
intervention of Bonaparte. In Germany National 
Socialism, jeered at in the beginning, assumed shape 
and strength. To-day Fascism and Nazism are the two 

conjoined enemies of the spirit of liberty. 

We shall be careful not to imitate the offensive 
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behaviour of those who scoff at democracies on every 
occasion. We purpose only to discuss ideas. Now 
Mein Kampj , Mr. Adolf Hitler’s book, puts forth a 
conception which is entirely adverse to the humane 
doctrine of the French Revolution. 1 What has he to 
say, for instance, in his chapter on 4 The Nation and the 
Race ’ ? He does not permit that a superior race should 
mix with an inferior race. He accepts the 4 pacifist and 
humanitarian idea only from that day when the superior 
man will have conquered and subjugated a sufficiently 
ample extent of the world in order to be sole master of 
this earth.’ 

The preservation of the superior man 4 is bound to 
the iron law of necessity and of the right to victory of 
the best and the strongest. Let him who would live, 
fight therefore.’ So in the struggle for life here is the 
law laid down not only for individuals but also for 
nations. In other words, force is and must remain 
master of the world. 

44 Necessity knows no law,” proclaimed a Chancellor 
in 1914 on the eve of the occupation of Belgium. Such 
a statement was revolting to free men. It reappears, 
and it is that which disquiets us beyond even the con¬ 
tingencies of international life, because this expression 
always bears calamity within it. Again we hear the 

1 We quote from the complete translation of M. J. Gaudefroy 
Demonbynes and A. Calmette. Nouvelles Editions Eatines , 21 rue 
Servandoni, Paris. 
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assertion that 4 the Aryan is the Prometheus of humanity/ 
And the logical conclusion is that the Jew must be 
exterminated. Then Anti-Semitism runs riot and poor 
creatures are driven into exile or to suicide. 

By such theories as these Mr. Adolf Hitler reached 
a decision on the main tendencies of the movement, 
which he originated and which has brought him to 
power. For him the problem is to found c a Germanic 
State of the German nation, a State which poses itself 
by opposing, as the philosophers say. This State would 
be founded on the doctrine of racism : 

‘ The State is a means of attaining an end. Its end 
is to maintain and to promote the development of a com - 
munity of beings who ,physically and morally , are of the same 
species. It must maintain in the first place the essential 
character of the race , which is the condition of the free 
development of all its latent faculties . . . . States which do 
not have this end in view are defective organisms, 
abortive creations. The fact that they exist makes no 
difference, any more than the successes won by an 
association of buccaneers justify piracy/ 


From this conception an immediate consequence is 
deducible. There are inequalities among races and 
among individuals, which is a direct contradiction of 
the theory of the French Revolution according to which 
all nations, all men, are equal in their rights. What is 
more, this racial doctrine is not sufficient unto itself. 
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It would not permit explanation of the destruction of 
Czech liberty ; and to-day we see added to it the theory 
of ‘ living space ’ (. ’Lebensraum ), which is nothing more 
than the application to the nations of the law of the 
jungle. 

It is not an astonishing fact that so many Germans, 
long accustomed to found right on force, should have 
given their assent to such notions ; but it is most 
incredible that they should have been accepted in a 
country like Italy—a country of Roman law, a country 
of humanism, a country of liberty, the inheritor of all 
the culture that Tacitus in ancient days set against 
Germanic conceptions. 

We have reached the midst of the conflict that now 
distresses Europe and the world. To Nazi doctrines 
quite naturally are opposed those that hold by the 
possibility of a universal culture, a universal morality, 
a universal fraternity. Christianity owed it to itself to 
interpose its authority out of respect for the Gospel. 

There appeared a great Pope, Pius XI, who protested 
against racialism. In his Christmas allocution before 
the Sacred College in 1933, he declared against the 
so-called eugenic theories of the Third Reich. In 
February 1934 he condemned two works by Rosenberg 
and by Bergmann on racialism. Pius XI said : 

‘ In a country not far from ours it has been asserted 

with lamentable ignorance that Christianity and above 
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all Catholicism have been harmful to humanity because 
they have recommended that children, the poor, and 
the sick be taken care of. We have condemned these 
books and We have done our duty in order that all 
the faithful may know what is thought of them by 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ/ 

Again, at the canonization of a German saint, Conrad 
de Parzham, Pius XI averred : ‘ Exaltation of race can 

produce only monstrous arrogance/ 

The idea of civilization by force brings back the old 
Germanic paganism. Pius XI fought it when he 
denounced materialistic nationalism and when he stig¬ 
matized recourse to war. He made his thought very 
precise in an official note in VOsservatore Komano : 

c The need of expansion is not a right in itself; it 
is a fact that must be taken account of, but which is 
not identical with the right/ 1 

Recalled thus to the purity of the Gospel, daring to 
protest against the persecutors of the Jews, religion 
linked its efforts with the efforts of philosophy. And 
when the grand voice of Pius XI ceased to be heard, 
happily there rose another voice, from the other side 
of the Atlantic, the voice of President Franklin D. 

Roosevelt. # 

He addressed Mr. Hitler and Mr. Mussolini directly. 

1 Text cited by Mgr R. Fontenelle, Sa Saintete Pie XI. 
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He begged them to reflect on the hundreds of millions 
of human beings who live to-day ‘ in constant fear of 
a new war or even of a series of wars.’ The historic 
message of April 15, 1939, recalled vigorously that 
* three nations in Europe and one in Africa had seen 
their independent existence come to an end.’ Far away 
in the Extreme Orient the Chinese people have undergone 
indescribable suffering. Has not the hour arrived when 
means should be sought towards disarmament ? Then 
because the need of expansion had been invoked, the 
4 living space/ President Roosevelt made a proposal 
which should rally all countries of good faith : 

‘ Let all the nations of the earth be enabled to buy and 
to sell on equal conditions in the world s markets, 
and let them have the assurance of obtaining materials 
and products necessary in a peaceful economic life. 

Although it is rendered in new form, because the 
economic problems of 1789 are not the same as those 
of to-day, this thought is the same as that which in 
those earlier days inspired the Constituent Assembly s 
summons to Fraternity. Or better still, it is the doctrine 
which took shape in the Declaration of Virginia and in 
our Declaration. 

On May 5, 1939, we revived the States-General. We 
met in the grounds of the Hotel des Menus Plaisirs 
where the Three Orders of France, after uniting among 
themselves, made a common protest against the pretended 
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right of conquest, expressed a hope for the reconciliation 
of the nations, and that they never make any distinction 
between their tyrants. 

To-day, as in those days long gone by, the conflict 
is waged on the one side between racial materialism, 
the theory of ‘ living space,’ the formula of the clan 
and of the tribe ; and on the other side by pacific 
liberalism, the tendency towards universality and the 
association of political law with moral law, as recom¬ 
mended both by religion and by philosophy. 

No one questions the right, or the duty even, of a 
nation to develop all its resources. But should this 
development be carried on against the interests of all 
other nations, which would mean war indefinitely ? 
Or should it be carried out with consideration for the 
interests of other nations, which course would permit 
the coming of peace among men ? Must there be new 
surrender to that which for so long was the law of 
history ? Or should an effort be made to try and 
establish a new order of things ? Which of these two 
doctrines will triumph ? 

Free men of the world, it is for you to make answer. 
If entire nations submit to servitude, it is impossible 
to take them out of it. If they reject servitude, it is 
impossible to force them into it. The union of free 
nations, if they so desire, will make them invulnerable. 

Such an attainment implies personal culture, thought, 
a refusal to be treated as an animal, the respect of con- 
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science and of person in one’s self and in others. The 
safety of the world, the preservation of peace are moral 
problems rather than political problems. In order that 
all may be saved first, let each of us turn on the light in 
his own soul! Let him compare the two doctrines and, 
when he has compared them, let him decide. Once his 
decision has been taken, let him remain uncompromis¬ 
ingly faithful to his belief! 

We venture to hope that recalling the principles and 
the achievements of the French Revolution will help to 
increase the number and to strengthen the convictions 
of the defenders of human rights and of liberty. 
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APPENDIX 

By Richard Duffy 
(The Translator ) 

In the tremendous drama of the French Revolution, 
whose mighty action was achieved within the compass 
of so small a stage, assemblies of men gathered under 
one name soon to be changed to another, according to 
the needs of the hour. Political parties rose and fell, 
according to the outcome of the day’s battle. Contend¬ 
ing political leaders fought one against another, though 
all had in view the same objective of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity. Each had his triumphs and mostly all ended 
their brief term of splendour at the guillotine—that ‘Mon¬ 
ster with its cruel symmetry, its colour as of the blood 
of the dead, its unheeding knife, neutral as the Fates.’ 

Assemblies, parties, the men themselves, all have 
passed vividly before the reader’s eyes in the preceding 
pages of Edouard Herriot. Yet it is long perhaps since 
the dramatis personae of the great drama have been 
recalled to mind. The men and the events have not 
been forgotten ; but their outlines may have lost some¬ 
what of sharpness and precision in the memory, lo 
serve as a reminder this appendix, compiled from various 
sources, including particularly the New International 
TLncyclopcedia , is offered ; and it is hoped that it will be 
found serviceable. 
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The French Revolution, 1789-99, resulted in the 
overthrow of the Bourbon Monarchy and of the old 
feudal regime, the establishment of the short-lived 
French Republic, the rise of the Reign of Terror, the 
interlude of the Directory, and the coming of the 
Consulate, with Napoleon Bonaparte as First Consul, 
having absolute powers. 

With the meeting of the States-General at Versailles 
in 1789 the revolutionary period began. The States- 
General was composed of the three orders, the Nobility, 
the Clergy, and the Third Estate, or Commons. The 
Nobility and the Clergy organized as separate houses. 
The Third Estate refused to follow their example and 
on June 17 announced themselves as the National 
Assembly, and invited the Nobility and Clergy to join 
them. On June 20, when the Third Estate first met, 
their meeting hall was shut against them. They found 
another place to meet, in the building known as the 
Tennis Court (Jen de paume). There they took the 
famous oath not to dissolve until they had given France 
a constitution. Then it was that the parish priests and 
a few of the Liberal nobles joined the Third Estate. 
Eventually the remainder of the Nobility and of the 
Clergy went over to the National Assembly in response 
to the King’s instructions. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY-THE LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLY 

The Constitution drawn up and sworn to by^ the 
National Assembly was accepted by the King. This 
Constitution lasted only twelve months, but because 
this assembly had framed it, it became known as the 
Constituent Assembly. It ended its sittings on Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1791, and gave way to the Legislative 
Assembly, which formed a new Constitution. 

The feature of the new Constitution was the provision 
made for the reorganization of France into eighty-three 
departments. Another was the civil constitution of the 
clergy, which took the control of the Church from the 
hierarchy and gave it to the State. 1 he clergy were to 
be paid by the State and were obliged to take oath to 
support the civil Constitution. Two-thirds of the priests 
of the Catholic Church refused to swear such allegiance. 

The new Constitution also provided for an appeal 
to the nation in extreme cases and the Legislativ e 
Assembly exercised that right when it convoked the 
National Convention. The National Convention was 
invested with sovereign power, was to decide the rate 
of the Monarchy, and to remodel the whole political 

system. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 

The National Convention was the third assembly of 
the deputies of the French people chosen since I 7 ^ 9 - 
Its first act was to declare the abolition of the kings ip 
and to make France a republic. There followed the tria 
and the condemnation of the King. 1 hroug t e 
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support of inflamed mobs the extreme Jacobin party 
became predominant in the Convention. The revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal and the Committee of Public Safety 

were created by this party. 

In the end the Convention fell under the dictatorial 
control of Robespierre. After his downfall a great 
reaction set in. The Jacobins were suppressed. When 
peace had been concluded with Prussia and Spain, the 
remnant of the Convention dissolved itself, leaving to 
the nation a new Constitution which placed the govern¬ 
ment in the hands of the Directory. 
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REVOLUTIONARY POLITICAL CLUBS 

The Jacobins 

The influence of the Jacobins was profound. Repre¬ 
sentatives to the States-General from the provinces 
organized this political club at Versailles in 1789. At 
the beginning there were about seventy-five members, 
of whom some two-thirds belonged to the Third Estate 

and the rest to the clergy. . 

When the National Assembly was removed to Paris 

the Jacobin Club suspended its sessions for a time. 
These were resumed in the refectory of the Jacobin 
Convent in the Rue Saint-Honore, wherefore the 
members of the club were called Jacobins by their 
opponents in derision. The real name of the organization 
was Club Breton, but this was changed to Society of the 

Friends of the Constitution. . 

At first membership was limited to deputies of tie 

National Assembly but soon prominent Parisians in a 
walks of life were admitted, provided they were sym¬ 
pathizers with the Revolution. Then the clu was 
moderately radical and favoured constitutional monarc ly. 

In November 1791 its members numbere more 
than 1200. The founders aimed to make it the centre 
for similar societies throughout France. Affiliates grew 
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up in all the towns and in many villages of the country. 
There were nearly a thousand such affiliates early in 
I 794 * Thus the Jacobin leaders in Paris were enabled 
to establish what was actually a political machine. 

The radical element in the Jacobin Club got the upper 

hand after the attempted flight of Louis XVI in 1791. 

On the question of the deposition of Louis XVI the 

club was split. In the hall of the Jacobins the petition 

demanding the deposition of Louis XVI was drawn up. 

It brought about the massacre in the Champs de Mars 
on July 17. 

The leaders of the Jacobins disavowed responsibility 
for the petition and charged that it had been drawn up 
by a crowd that invaded the hall. The majority of 
members, including the most prominent leaders, seceded 
to form the club of the Feuillants. With the advance 
of radicalism in the Jacobin Club, or Society of the 
Friends of the Constitution, as it was officially titled, 
the friends of the Monarchy withdrew in July 1791 and 
took as their meeting-place the Convent of the Feuillants 
m the Rue Saint-Honore. Those who did not secede 
came to be known specifically as Jacobins. 

The Feuillants were detested equally by the Jacobins 
and the Royalists because they believed in a constitutional 
monarchy. From being conservative the Feuillants 
gradually became reactionary. The Jacobins repeatedly 
impeached them before the Assembly. In August 
1792 the papers of the club of Feuillants were seized 
and their members listed as suspects. Thus the Feuillants 
passed out of existence. 

Meanwhile the Jacobins, of whom the chief leaders 
were Robespierre and Petion, had engaged in a campaign 
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of violent Republicanism. With the Girondists they 
planned the uprising of August io, 1792, in order to 
overthrow the Monarchy. 

In September 1792, when the Convention was con¬ 
voked, conflict arose between the Jacobins and the 
Girondists. Uncompromising champions of democracy, 
the Jacobins showed themselves more able to cope 
with the dangers of foreign invasion and internal 
insurrection. Through their various societies through¬ 
out the country, all of which were strictly obedient to 
the mother society at Paris, the Jacobins were enabled 
to wield organized public opinion against the Girondists 

in the Convention. 

The Jacobins became the practical rulers of France 
after the fall of the Girondists. In addition to their 
legislative influence over the Convention they closely 
supervised the representatives of the Government in 
the provinces. With the fall of Robespierre the impor¬ 
tance of the Jacobins ended. On November 11, * 794 > 
their meeting hall was ordered closed by the Convention. 
After a reconstitution its sessions were forbidden by t le 
Directory in February 1796. 

The Girondists 

The Girondists were the party of moderate republicans. 
At the opening of the Legislative Assembly in 1791 t e 
most notable men in it were the deputies trom t ie 
Department of the Gironde. They took the name o 
Girondins. They controlled the Pa/note Franks and 
dominated the Jacobin Club. For more than a >ear 
they directed the Government. The forced resignation 
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of the Girondist Ministry in 1792 led to the popular 
insurrection of June 20. 

Although there was dissension between the Girondists 
and the Jacobins as early as the spring of 1792, both 
parties united to bring about the overthrow of the 
Monarchy through the insurrection of August 10, 1792. 
The Girondists have been described as idealists and the 
Jacobins as practical men. After the September mass¬ 
acres the Girondists lost steadily in popularity. The 
Girondists are said not to have been implicated in the 
“ociti*, although they claimed credit for the results. 
The Assembly held them in contempt as weaklings, 
yet their eloquence was still dominant. Eventually 
the Jacobins obtained the upper hand and threw 

the Girondists out of office under the National 
Convention. 

Because the Girondists had not arrested and impeached 
1 iarat a Jacobin mob invaded the hall of the Convention 
on May 31, 1793. On June 2 about twenty of the 
Girondists were arrested. Many others fled to the 
provinces or escaped from France. Unsuccessful risings 
throughout France in their behalf resulted only in more 
arrests. As one authority relates, on October 3, 1793, 
the prisoners were accused before the Convention of 
conspiracy against the Republic and were sent to be 
tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal. At first they were 
allowed to defend themselves, but their speeches were 
so eloquent and their innocence so apparent that the 
Court could not condemn them. The Convention 
ordered that the investigation be closed and that the 
prisoners be executed on October 31, 1793. This decree 
was carried out on the evening of that day. 
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The Cordeliers 

The Cordeliers Club was organized by Danton, 
Marat, and Camille Desmoulins in an abandoned chapel 
of a Franciscan monastery at Paris. The appellation 
‘ Cordeliers 5 or ‘ cord wearers ’ had been given to the 
monks because of the girdle of knotted cord they wore. 
After 1790 it was applied to the club, which had, as more 
explicit title, the Society of the Friends of the Rights 
of Man and of the Citizen. 

Political beliefs among the Cordeliers were lar in 
advance of those of the Jacobins. Cordelier members ip 
drew upon the lowest classes of Paris for its strengt 
and they were always in a state of preparedness or 
insurrection by having an armed mob at call. e 

Cordeliers were the first political club to deman a 
republic based on the motto of ‘ Liberty, riq ua 

They were chiefly responsible for the overthrow of 
the Girondists. At the height of their influence Des¬ 
moulins established his journal Le Vieux Cor e ier ’ 
which Edouard Herriot observes that it deserve* 

to be placed close to Pascal’s Provinciates. ater 
the fiery ardour of the Cordeliers became too 
such men as Danton and Desmoulins wit re\ 
the club. Robespierre became their foe m J 794 - ™?. s 
of the leaders were guillotined ; and the c u pra 

passed out of existence. 
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THE REIGN OF TERROR 

The Reign of Terror lasted from the time of the 
fall of the Girondists on May 31, 1793, until the fall 
of Robespierre on July 27, 1794 (9 Thermidor). Its 
outstanding features were the absolute power of the 
Committee of Public Safety at Paris, the sending out 
of members of the Convention to the different depart¬ 
ments to control and direct the revolutionary authorities 
in each locality, the promulgation of the Law of Suspects , 
and many executions. 

About two thousand persons were guillotined and 
this number included nearly all the notable victims of 
the Revolution from Queen Marie Antoinette down to 
the unsuccessful generals and the non-juring priests. 
The greatest sufferer during the Terror was the Catholic 
Church, partly because of its power under the Old 
Regime and partly because of its refusal to accept the 

civil Constitution of the clergy. 

Out of the antagonism to the Church arose the 
Worship of Reason. Danton and Robespierre were 
opposed to the Worship of Reason and it soon died out. 
Later Robespierre attempted to establish a new cult, 

the Worship of the Supreme Being. 

In October 1793, when the Revolutionary Calendar 
went into effect, weeks were replaced by decades and 
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the observance of the Christian Sabbath and of saints’ 
days instead of the decadi and the revolutionary festivals 
became a criminal offence. The decadi was the tenth 
day of the decade in the Revolutionary Calendar. 

In most of the departments, meanwhile, terror, 
imprisonment, and some executions maintained order. 
But war and sterner methods were employed against 
the Royalist and Catholic uprisings in the Vendee and 
Brittany and against the Girondist rebels in Caen, Lyons, 
Marseille, Toulon, and Bordeaux. 

After the suppression of civil war and the restoration 
of internal order and the triumph of France’s new army 
over foreign foes, the Government of the Terror began 
to be tortured from within. Leaders of the Commune 
of Paris were more radical than the Committee of Public 
Safety and incurred the dislike of Robespierre because 
of their adherence to the Worship of Reason. Also 
the Committee of Public Safety and Robespierre feared 
Danton, who was beginning to say that the Terror had 
gone far enough. Hebert and his associates in heading 
the Commune of Paris were executed on March 24, 
1794, and the Dantonists on April 5. After the death 
of Danton, Robespierre was supreme and, as^ one 
commentator put it, the Revolutionary Tribunal ‘ sent 
daily to the guillotine almost as many victims as it had 

previously done in a week.’ 

After the defeat of the Austrians by the French at 
Fleurus on June 26, 1794, terroristic measures were 
found unnecessary. Robespierre’s enemies, some of 
them even members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
who decided to protect themselves, made a scapegoat 
of him. On July 27 Robespierre, his two friends on 
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the committee, Couthon and Saint-Just, and others of 
his followers, were arrested and executed on July 28 
and the following days. This was the Revolution 
of the Ninth of Thermidor and the end of the Reign 
of Terror. 
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REVOLUTIONARY POLITICAL LEADERS 

Mirabeau 

Famed as the most eminent orator of the Revolution, 
Gabriel Honore Riqueti, Count de Mirabeau, was the 
second son of Victor Riqueti, Marquis de Mirabeau, an 
economist. A letter from the Marquis to the Comtesse 
de Rochefort, describing the frightful wretchedness of 
the French peasants, and written twelve years before 
the Revolution broke out, is cited by Edouard Herriot 
on pages 77, 78. The Mirabeaus, father and son, seem to 
have been constantly embroiled. The father is reputed 
to have been harsh in the extreme. On the other hand 
the son’s imprudence and extravagance of conduct gave 

cause for the father’s indignation. 

After one of several reconciliations with his father, 
Mirabeau returned to France in his thirty-ninth year, 
and one year later took part in the elections to the States- 
General. He was rejected by his own order, the Nobility, 
but chosen by the Third Estate. He never had a depen - 
able following in the States-General. Yet through his 
oratory and the force of his personality he was able to 
take advantage of temporary excitement or enthusiasm 

in the meetings. . , r 

He was the most powerful support of the idea ot a 
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limited or constitutional monarchy. From the opening 
of the States-General until his death two years later he 
was the most important figure in public life in France. 
In the debates on the status of the Third Estate he was 
their spokesman, and in the struggle which resulted in 
the reorganization of the States-General as the National 
Assembly, he was their champion. 

In 1790 he entered into relations with the King and 
Queen, for whom he wrote a series of notes of advice. 
This change of stand was marked in the Assembly by 
his speech in favour of the Royal Prerogative, especially 
in questions of peace and war. This aroused suspicion 
of Mirabeau and caused a temporary outburst of popular 
indignation against him. Nevertheless he was elected 
president of the Society of the Friends of the Con¬ 
stitution, popularly known as the Jacobin Club. In 
January 1791 he was elected president of the National 
Assembly. He died on April 2, 1791, in Paris. While 
the greatness of Mirabeau has been generally recognized, 
there had been much conflict of opinion about his life 
and policy. As one commentator has written of him : 

* In Mirabeau everything was on a colossal scale; 
in personal appearance and moral character he was 
almost a monster ; in intellect and powers of endurance 
he was a Titan. In his personality all that was noblest 
and best of the French Revolution seemed combined 
with the greatest of its characteristic evils.’ 

Robespierre 

When Maximilien de Robespierre entered the States- 
General at the age of thirty-one, he was almost unknown. 
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The popular and radical point of view was his choice 
from the first. He spoke frequently, was careful in the 
preparation of his speeches, and delivered them with 
such earnestness that he overcame the defects of a 
shrill voice, small stature, pale nervous face, and twitch¬ 
ing eyes, partly concealed by greenish glasses.’ Camille 
Desmoulins had been a school friend of his, and now 
proved that friendship by acting as his self-appointed 
publicity agent and making Robespierre’s name known 

throughout France. ^ r . , , 

Yet it was only after the death of Mirabeau that 

Robespierre began to make his influence felt. He 

occupied himself not so much with affairs in the Assem y 

as with those of the Jacobin Club. His aim was to make 

himself head of the club and leader of the people ot 

Paris. He succeeded in driving the conservatives out 

of the club; and they organized themselves as the 

Feuillants. , _ „ . , u; 0 

Although he swayed the people of Paris by his 

eloquence in the Jacobin Club, he was not a man o 

action, in which field bolder men, like Danton, tar 

surpassed him. In the National Convention Robespierre 

was the recognized leader of the radical popular party, 

known as the Montagnards. 

Robespierre was not an original member ot me 

Committee of Public Safety, but was chosen to repiace 

Gasparin, who resigned on July 27, 1793* 1 

other members he remained on the Committee until his 

arrest one year later on the 9th Thermidor. 

Robespierre never ran the Committee, although he 

and other members were diligent in sprea in g 
impression that he did. 1 he other members were 
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real workers and never allowed Robespierre to interfere 
with them. They at length overthrew him because he 
tried to make his reputed control of the Committee a reality. 

Yet he has come to be considered as the most valuable 
man on the Committee, as he was the one member 
known to the outside world and who had a nationa 
reputation. He was called the ‘Virtuous/ the _ In¬ 
corruptible/ and under his asgis the steady, industrious 
men of action worked successfully to save France from 
the foes and perils that beset her. As one commentator 

pictured him : , . 

The notion that ‘ Robespierre was a bloodthirsty 

demon, who daily breathed forth threatenmgs an 
slaughter, is a total misconception ; the truth is that the 
Committee was convinced that the only way to accom¬ 
plish its task of saving France was by a governmen o 
terror, which should silence or destroy every foe ot the 
nation. To the working members of the Committe , 
like Carnot and Billaud-Varenne, the terror was simp y 
a business affair; to Robespierre it was a necessary 
preparation for the reign of virtue foreshadowed in the 
gospel according to Jean Jacques Rousseau, whos 

TtS'Sri s«v f . view 

and aver that he was the soul of the 

Public Safety/ which ruled the Reign of Terror, and that 

he brought about the executions of his nva s including 

Danton. g He himself died on the scaffold in 1794- 

(See ‘ The Reign of Terror/ Appendix, pages 188-90.) 

Danton 

Portents of the Revolution were noted long before 
its coming by many, and among them was Georg 
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Jacques Danton, who said to his patron de Baientin in 
1787 : “ Moderate reforms are no longer possible ; do 
you not see the avalanche soon to descend ? ” At this 
time Danton was an advocate of the Royal Council, 
with an income of about 25,000 livres a year. Danton 
took no prominent part in the Revolution until 1790 
when he was threatened with arrest for his violent 
protest against the arrest of Marat. 

In June of that year he figured as one of the founders 
of the club of the Cordeliers or ultra-Jacobins. The 
next year he appeared as the advocate of the extremists 
of Paris and attacked the anti-revolutionary leaders so 
vehemently that he was forced to flee to England to 
escape arrest. 

On his return to Paris about six weeks later he was 
elected to office in the Commune and is said to have 
been active in rousing and bringing to a successful issue 
the insurrection of August 9 and 10, 1792. After the 
taking of the Tuileries and the suspension of the Royal 
power, Danton became Minister of Justice, and as such 
entered the provisional Government and became a 
member of the executive. The strongest character of 
them all, he at once became their leader. 

He has been described as ‘ the greatest statesman of 
the Revolution ’ and the one whose influence on French 
republicanism has been definitely termed 4 permanent.’ 
He was the principal organizer of the national defence, 
and it was in response to his eloquent appeal that France 
put fourteen armies into the field against the foreign 
foe. Then it was that he made his celebrated speech 
in the Assembly with its thrilling exhortation that has 
come ringing down the years : ‘ To conquer them, to 
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crush them to earth, what is necessary? Boldness— 
and again boldness—always boldness ! ’ 

Danton was president of the Jacobin Club in 1 793 
and later became president of the Committee of Public 
Safety. This was the time of his greatest service to 
France. He organized her defences and directed her 
foreign policy. Feeling that the Girondists were not 
true revolutionists he set about to suppress them in 
1793. After the fall of the Girondists he advocated the 
formation of a new and more powerful Committee or 

Public Safety. , 

He yielded his right to a seat on this tribunal and 

thus committed an error that cost him his life. Danton s 
aim is said to have been the conciliation of the various 
political factions in order to give France a stable govern¬ 
ment. The aim of the Committee was to make its power 

paramount. Robespierre was its leader. 

On March 30, 1794, Danton, Camille Desmoulins 

and others of his party were arrested and imprisoned. 
After a farce of a trial Danton mounted the scaffold, 
fearless and calm. As he stood facing the mob he 
turned to the executioner and said : “ Show the people 

my head; it is worth looking at.” 

Danton was a very large and ugly man. His race wa 

deeply pitted with the marks of smallpox. His nose 
had been smashed in an accident. His eyes were bead¬ 
like and deep-set. His fiery speeches were all extem¬ 
poraneous ; his actions impetuous in the extreme. 

Desmoulins 

The man who was the leading figure in a scene that 
marked the actual beginning of the Revolution : sued 
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is the description that has been given to Camille Des¬ 
moulins, politician and journalist, who died on the 
scaffold at the age of thirty-four. He had heard the 
news of the dismissal of Necker—Minister of Finance 
of Louis XVI—the evening after the day it happened. 
In a cafe in the garden of the Palais Royal he leaped 
upon a table, and in his emotion forgetting about the 
stammer in speech that impeded him in his efforts to 
be an advocate, he harangued the crowd about him 
wildly. 

The cry “ To arms ! ” was raised and two days later 
the Bastille was taken. He published a Republican 
pamphlet, La France Libre, and its success induced him 
to rely on journalism for the dissemination of his 
revolutionary convictions. He was a hero-worshipper 
first of Mirabeau and later of Danton, to whom he kept 
his allegiance until the end. 

Also he was close to Robespierre, on whose urging 
he attacked the Girondists. His polemics were of great 
effect in the overthrow of the Girondists. Following 
the lead of Danton he began to argue for moderation. 
In the first number of Le Vieux Cordelier , which appeared 
towards the end of 1793, Desmoulins pleaded for just 
and legal trials and less severe sentences. 

Desmoulins levelled his fire against the Hebertists as 
well as the Committee of Public Safety. The breach 
between the Dantonists and the ultra-Jacobins grew 
wider. After being twice accused before the Jacobin 
Club, where he was defended by Robespierre, Des¬ 
moulins, Danton, and others of the party were arrested. 
Following a mere form of trial they were all executed 
on April 5, 1794. 
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Marat 

Jean Paul Marat, perhaps the most *abid of the 
radical leaders of the Revolution, was bom in Switzerland 
in 1744. In his youth he mastered several languages 
and studied medicine at Bordeaux and Paris. He 
travelled much in Europe, after which he settled m 
London, where he practised medicine. There also he 
published An Essay on Man and The Chains of Slavery. 
His studies in physics resulted in various publications 
on electricity and optics on his return to Paris. 

Marat soon acquired a following in the early days 
of the Revolution because of the passion and vehemence 
of his leadership. His newspaper, UAmi du Peuple y 
afterwards known as Ee Journal de la Kepublique ’, was 
one of the most famous papers of the revolutionary 
period. So violent were his attacks on the Moderates 
of the Constituent Assembly, and later the Girondists, 
that more than once he was forced to take refuge in 


England. . 

Marat was made a member of the Commune or 1 aris 

by Danton because Marat had been of help to Danton 

in the course of events that culminated in the storming 

of the Tuileries on August 10, 1792. The influence 

of Marat was responsible in large measure for the 

massacres of September 1792, in the midst of which 

he was elected a member of the Convention. His 

journalistic outpourings became more violent. He urged 

the King’s execution during the very trial of the King, 

and called upon the people to destroy 200,000 adherents 

of the Old Regime. , 

He was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 

charged with inciting sedition. He was acquitted an 
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went back to the Convention more powerful than before. 
He is credited with having brought about the downfall 
of the Girondists, and he had long been held by them 
to be their bitterest foe. 

The drama of Marat’s death—he was stabbed to death 
in his own house by Charlotte Corday—has been told 
in painting, play, and story. Regardless of his record 
for bloodthirst and cruelty, Marat’s death was the cause 
of a wild outburst of public feeling. Fetes in his memory 
were held all over France. Mothers named their children 
after the 4 martyr of the people.’ 

Abbe Si eyes 

Count Emmanuel Joseph Sieyes, generally known as 
Abb£ Sieyes, was a revolutionary leader and publicist, 
who had the rare luck in those days of the Revolution 
not to have his head cut off. Born at Frejus in 1748 
and educated at Paris for the Church, he was made a 
canon in Brittany and later transferred to the Cathedral 
of Chartres, where he was appointed diocesan chancellor 
and vicar-general. 

He became famous overnight through the publication 
of his pamphlet What is the Third Estate ? which 
demanded political recognition for the people. It won 
him election as Deputy to the States-General from Paris. 
He was an ardent worker in the campaign for the 
independence of the Third Estate in the States-General, 
with the result that the representatives of the people 
formed themselves as an independent body on June 16, 
1789, and became the National Assembly, of which he 

was elected the president in 1790. 

Bolder and more fiery leaders outdistanced him, 
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however, in the race for power ; and in the Convention 
of 1792 he did not participate actively in the debates. 
At the King’s trial he recorded a silent vote for death 

without appeal to the people. 

He was out of Paris when Robespierre and his party 
were in power. But when Robespierre fell he returned 
to active endeavour in the Convention, and became a 
member of the Council of Five Hundred. He was 
occupied most with the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
and in 1798 went as Ambassador to Berlin to secure 
the neutrality of Prussia. In 1799 he became a member 
of the Directory and through his efforts the celebrated 


Jacobin Club was shut down. 

Believing that a dictator was what France needed, 
Sieyes found his man in Bonaparte upon the latter s 
return from Egypt. Their alliance resulted in the 
revolution of the 18th Brumaire (November 9, 1799) 
and in the establishment of the provisional Consulate. 
Sieyes, Bonaparte, and Roger Ducos were the three 

consuls at first. , 

On the subject of the distribution of power bi e yes 

and Napoleon differed irreconcilably. Sieyes yielded 

to pressure and at length retired. His rewards were 

600 000 francs, the estate of Crosne, and a seat in the 

Senate. Also the title of Count of the Empire was 


bestowed upon him. . . , 

At the second Restoration he was exiled as a regicide ; 

but he returned to France after the revolution of 1830 
when he was elected a member of the Academy. 
Altogether he was a most successful and fortunate 
man throughout his career in those stormy years. He 
lived to be eighty-six. 
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V 

MEMORABLE DATES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Meeting of the States-General at Versailles . . 1789 

Storming of the Bastille . . . July 14, 1789 

Abolishment of feudal and manorial privileges August 4, 1789 

Feast of the Federation in the Champs de Mars July 14, 1790 

Massacre of the Champs de Mars . July 17, 1791 

France declared war on Prussia and Austria April 20, 1792 

France victorious over the Prussians at 

Valmy ..... September 20, 1792 

National Convention abolished Monarchy 

and declared France a republic . September 21, 1792 

France ruled by the Committee of Public 

Safety.July, 1793-July, 1794 

Revolutionary Calendar adopted . . October, 1793 

Revolution of the ninth of Thermidor and 

end of the Reign of Terror . . . July, 1 79 -^» 

Constitution of the Year III drafted . . 1795 

Insurrection of the thirteenth of Vendemiaire 

against the new Constitution . . October 5, 1795 

End of the Convention and incoming of 

the Directory .... October 26, 1795 

Directory overthrown by Napoleon and 

succeeded by the Consulate . November 9, 1799 
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TAX TYRANNY IN FRANCE 

Arthur Young’s Travels in France during the Years 1787, 
1788 , and 178^ is cited by Edouard Herriot (page 75) 
as authoritative testimony on land conditions and the 
deplorable state of the peasantry before the Revolution. 
Bom in London in 1741, Young’s original literary 
output consisted of four novels and a number of political 
pamphlets, which have been wholly forgotten. But he 
discovered his true talent in 1763 when he took up farm¬ 
ing and thenceforward devoted himself to rural investiga¬ 
tions at home and abroad. His Travels in France has 
remained a classic authority both in England and in 
France. In an essay on Robespierre John Morley gave 
a picture of the tax-ridden peasantry which was drawn 
from evidence afforded by Young’s Travels in France. 
(Critical Miscellanies , London, 1877.) The late dis¬ 
tinguished British statesman and publicist, who died 
John Viscount Morley, wrote as follows : 

‘ When people write hymns of pity for the Queen 
[Marie Antoinette], we always recall the poor woman 
whom Arthur Young met, as he was walking up a hill 
to ease his horse near Mars-le-Tour. Though the 
unfortunate creature was only twenty-eight, she might 
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have been taken for sixty or seventy, her figure was 
so bent, her face so furrowed and hardened by toil. 

‘ Her husband, she said, had a morsel of land, one 
cow, and a poor little horse, yet he had to pay forty- 
two pounds of wheat and three chickens to one 
Seignior, and one hundred and sixty pounds of oats, 
one chicken, and one franc to another, besides very 
heavy tailles. and other taxes ; and they had seven 
children. She had heard that “ something was to be 
done by some great folks for such poor ones, but she 
did not know who nor how, but God send us better, 
for the tailles and the dues grind us to the earth.” 

‘ It was such hapless drudges as this who replenished 
the Queen’s gaming tables at Versailles. Thousands 
of them dragged on the burden of their harassed and 
desperate days, less like men and women than beasts 
of the field wrung and tortured and mercilessly over¬ 
laden, in order that the Queen might gratify her 
childish passion for diamonds, or lavish money and 
estates on worthless female Polignacs and Lamballes, 
or kill time at a cost of five hundred louis a night at 
lansquenet and the faro bank. 

‘ The Queen, it is true, was in all this no worse 
than other dissipated women then and since. She 
did not realize that it was the system to which she 
had stubbornly committed herself, that drove the 
people of the fields to cut their crops green to be 
baked in the oven, because their hunger could not 
wait; or made them cower whole days in their beds, 
because misery seemed to gnaw them there with a 
duller fang.’ 
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TOUSSAINT l’oUVERTURE 

In paying a deserved meed of honour to the legislators 
of the French Revolution for having freed the blacks 
of France’s island colonies in the Caribbean, Edouard 
Herriot notes, on page 59, the important part played 
by Toussaint L’Ouverture in protecting and defending 
the rights of France in that region. 

Francois Dominique Toussaint, who came to be 
known in history as one of the greatest men of his race, 
both as a soldier and statesman, was bom in the island 
of Haiti in 1743. He was a full-blooded negro. His 
father and mother both were African slaves and some 
records hold that they were descended from an African 
chieftain. The son was coachman and later assistant 
overseer of his master’s sugar plantation. Thus it was 
that he acquired some education. At the outbreak of 
the Revolution he was overseer of his master. 

By a decree of the French Constituent Assembly of 
May 15, 1791, all persons of colour were granted the 
privileges of French citizenship. The white planters of 
Haiti, however, did everything they could to keep the 
decree from being put into effect. On August 23, 1791, 
the slaves rose in rebellion and Toussaint, who took 
part in it, became prominent among the leaders. 

The revolt was suppressed, but the repeal of the 
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Decree of 1791 by the French Assembly in May 1792 
brought civil war on again. Toussaint took service 
with the Spaniards in the east of the island and with 
them overran a part of the French territory. 

When, to settle the trouble in the island, the French 
proclaimed universal freedom in August 1793, Toussaint 
was won over to the French Republic and was recognized 
as the leader of his race. 

Meanwhile the British had seized Port au Prince 
and besieged the French Governor Laveaux, in Port de 
la Paix. Toussaint sprang to the aid of Laveaux. In 
an exclamation of astonishment—‘ Mais cet homme fait 
ouverture partout ’—Laveaux accidentally gave Tous¬ 
saint the surname of FOimrture. 

By January 1801 Toussaint had brought the whole 
island under his control. Though he was now virtually 
a dictator he ruled with moderation and firmness and 
with fairness towards the different classes of the popula¬ 
tion. On his Administrative Council of nine, eight were 
white men. In a constitution drawn up for the island 
Toussaint was named Life President. 

Napoleon proclaimed the re-establishment of slavery 
in the island meanwhile and Toussaint retorted by a 
declaration of independence in July 1802. In a letter 
to Napoleon Toussaint’s superscription was : ‘ From 

the First of the Blacks to the First of the Whites.’ 

Napoleon sent 30,000 men under General Leclerc to 
bring the Haitians to their knees. Toussaint had his 
enemies in Llaiti, who were ambitious and envious. 
They joined up with Leclerc. Toussaint was treacher¬ 
ously arrested and taken to France. He was imprisoned 
without trial in the Chateau Joux near Besan^on, where 
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he died from cruelty and neglect on April 27, 1803. 
Orations about Toussaint l’Ouverture were long famous 
in school readers and books for reciters, but he is best 
immortalized in Wordsworth’s imperishable sonnet: 

TO TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE 
By William Wordsworth 

‘ Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men ! 

Whether the whistling Rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillowed in some deep dungeon’s earless den— 

O miserable Chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience ? Yet die not; do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again. 

Live, and take comfort. Thou has left behind 
Powers that will work for thee ; air, earth and skies ; 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies. 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.’ 
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CONDORCET ON THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN 

After the Constituent Assembly had abolished the 
old feudal and manorial privileges on August 4, 1789, 
they did not at once begin constructive work, but 
lingered over academic discussions on the rights ot 
man, and adopted a declaration which was to be a 
preamble to the new Constitution. It was natural that 
the equal place of women in the rights of citizenship 

should have come into notice at such a time. 

Allu din g to the wide range of Condorcet’s intellectual 
pursuits (page 131 and following), Edouard H emot 
suggests that an examination into Condorcet s attitu e 
on the political and social status of women would be 
interesting. Condorcet expressed himself on this subject 
on July 3, 1790, in the Journal de la Societe deMUCC- 
LXXXIX. In an appendix to his Critical Miscellanies 

(London, 1871) John Morley translated this article of 

Condorcet’s and remarked that it was no doubt intended 
to influence the deliberations of the Constituent Assem i), 
of which Condorcet did not happen to be a member 

Condorcet begins by observing that it is m t 
power of habit to familiarize men with the vmlauo 
their natural rights to such a degree that, among those 
who have lost them, nobody ever thmks of reckinung 
them, or supposes himself to have suffered any wrong. 
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It must not be forgotten that it was 150 years ago 
Condorcet was arguing for ‘ votes for women ’ in these 
lines : 

‘ For instance, have they not every one violated 
the principle of the equality of right, in tranquilly 
depriving the half of the human race of that of assist¬ 
ing in the making of law ; in excluding women from 
the right of citizenship ? Is there a stronger proof 
of the power of habit, even over enlightened men, 
than the spectacle of equality being invoked in favour 
of three or four hundred men that an absurd prejudice 
had deprived them of, and being forgotten in respect 
of twelve millions of women ? For this exclusion 
not to be an act of tyranny, it would be necessary 
either to prove that the natural rights of women are 
not absolutely identical with those of men, or else 
to show that women are incapable of exercising them. 

‘ Now the rights of men result only from this, that 
men are beings with sensibility, capable of acquiring 
moral ideas, and of reasoning on these ideas. So 
women, having these same qualities, have necessarily 
equal rights. Either no individual of the human 
race has genuine rights, or else all have the same; 
and he who votes against the right of another, what¬ 
ever the religion, colour, or sex of that other, has 
henceforth abjured his own. 

‘ With reference to the other horn of the dilemma, 
it would be hard to prove that women are incapable 
of exercising the rights of citizenship. Why should 
beings to whom pregnancy and passing indispositions 
are incident, not be able to exercise rights, of which 

riving people who have 
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the gout every winter, or who easily catch cold ? 
Again, even if we admit in men a superiority of 
intelligence not the necessary result of difference of 
education—which is as far as possible from being 
proved, and which ought to be proved, to enable us 
to deprive women of a natural right without injustice 
—this superiority can only consist in two points. 

‘ It is said that no woman has made an important 
discovery in science, nor given proofs of genius in 
art, literature, etc. But, we may presume, the franchise 
is not to be accorded only to men of genius. It is 
said, further, that no woman has the same range of 
knowledge, the same force of understanding, as 
certain men. But what follows from this, that except 
a not very large class of highly enlightened men, 
there is entire equality between women and all the 
rest of men ; that, this small class apart, inferiority 
and superiority are equally divided between the two 
sexes? Now, since it would be utterly absurd to 
coniine to this superior class the rights of citizenship 
and the liability to public function, why should we 
exclude women from them, any more than those 
among men who are inferior to a great num er o 

women ? ’ 

Then Condorcet asks whether anybody will contend 
that women have ‘ in intelligence or in heart any qualities 
that ought to exclude them from the enjoyment of their 
natural rights ’ ? He calls to mind some of the great 
women of history, Elizabeth of England, Maria Theresa 
the two Catharines of Russia, who ‘ proved that it was 
neither in strength of character nor courage o m 
that women failed.’ He continues : 
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‘ Would not the rights of citizens have found a 
better champion at the States-General of 1614 in 
the adopted daughter of Montaigne, than in Coun¬ 
cillor Curtin, who believed in sortilege and occult 
virtues ? Was not the Princess des Ursins worth 
more than Chamillard ? Would not the Marquise 
du Chatelet have composed a dispatch as well as 
M. Rouille ? Would Madame de Lambert have 
made laws as absurd and as barbarous as those of 
D’Armenonville, against Protestants, thievish servants, 
smugglers, and negroes ? As they cast an eye over 
the list of those who have been their rulers and 
law-makers, men have no right to be so lifted up. 

* Women are superior to men in the milder and 
domestic virtues ; they know, as well as men, how 
to love liberty, though they do not share all its 
advantages ; and in republics they have many a time 
sacrificed themselves for it. They have shown the 
virtues of citizens, as often as accident or civil troubles 
have brought them on a stage, from which among 
all nations the pride of men had repulsed them. 

‘ It has been said that women, notwithstanding 
much wit, judgment, and a faculty of reasoning 
carried as far as it has been by subtle dialecticians, 
have never been guided by what is called reason. 
This remark is untrue. They are not guided, it is 
true, by the reason of men, but they are guided by 
their own. Their interests not being the same by the 
defect of the laws, and the same things not having 
for them the same importance, as for us, they may 
without failing in reason make up their minds on other 
principles and aim at a different end. It is not more 
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unreasonable for a woman to take pains about er 
personal appearance than it was for Demosthenes to 
take pains with his voice and his gesticulation. 

‘ It has been said that women, though better than 
men, more gentle, more sensitive, less subject to 
the harsher and more egoistic sort of vices have 
not the sentiment of justice; that they obey teeling 
rather than conscience. This remark is more near 
being true, but it proves nothing. It is not nature 
it is education, it is the manner of social life, whic 
is the cause of this difference. Neither one nor the 
other has accustomed women to the idea °fwhat 
i us t but only to the idea of what is amiable. Banished 

from affairs,^rom everything that is settled 
to rigorous justice and positive laws, the matters 
with § which they occupy themselves are prec J 
those which are ruled by natural amiability jn y 
feeling It is hardly fair, therefore, to allege as a 
ground for continuing to deny women the e njoyme : 
of their natural rights, reasons which onty possess a 
certain amount of substance because women 

“TftfadS such arguments 

we must also deprive of the ftanchtseth' 

people which, devoted to incessant ^our can neit 

acquire light no, ‘“'S 'a^s » only 

should come, step by step, t ^ P, through 

to permit citizenship^ aclmit suc h principles, 

a course of public law. x renounce the 

we must as a necessary cons q The various 

whole idea of a free ons ^ pretexts for 

aristocracies have only had similar pre 
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foundation or for excuse; the etymology of the word 
proves it. 

‘ You cannot bring forward the subject of wives 
to their husbands, because, in the first place, it would 
be possible at the same time to destroy this tyranny 
of the civil law; and, in the second, one injustice 
can never be a reason for perpetrating another. 

‘ There only remain two objections to discuss. In 
truth, they only oppose to the admission of women 
to the right of citizenship motives of utility, which 
cannot outweigh a genuine right. The contrary 
maxim has too often been the excuse and pretext of 
tyrants ; it is in the name of utility that commerce 
and industry groan in fetters, and that the African 
remains devoted to slavery ; it was in the name of 
public utility that the Bastille was crowded with 
prisoners, that censors were appointed over books, 
that legal procedure was kept secret, that the torture 
was applied. Still, we may as well discuss these 
objections, so as to leave nothing unanswered. 

‘ We should have to dread, it is said, the influence 
of women over men. 

‘ We reply, to begin with, that this influence, like 
every other, is much more to be feared when used 
in private than in public discussion ; that the influence 
which may be peculiar to women would lose all the 
more by this ; as, if it extends over more than one 
individual, it cannot be durable after it is known. 
Again, as hitherto, women have never been admitted 
in any country to an absolute equality, as their empire 
has none the less for this existed everywhere, and the 
lower women have been placed by the laws, the more 
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dangerous it has been, it does not seem as if we ought 
to have much confidence in this remedy. 

‘ Is it not probable, on the contrary, that this empire 
would diminish if women had less interest in main¬ 
taining it, if it ceased to be for them the only means 
of defending themselves, and of escaping from 
oppression ? If politeness prevents most men from 
upholding their opinion against a woman in society, 
it is a politeness that has a good deal to do with 
pride; they yield a victory which has no con¬ 
sequences ; defeat does not humiliate, because it is 
regarded as voluntary. Does anybody seriously 
suppose that it would be the same in a public discussion 
on an important subject ? Does politeness prevent 
people from pleading a cause in the courts against a 
woman ? 

1 But, we shall be told, this change would be 
contrary to general utility, because it would draw 
women away from the tasks that nature seems to 

have reserved for them. 

‘ This objection does not seem very well grounded. 
Whatever Constitution is set up, it is certain that in 
the existing state of the civilization of European 
nations, there will never be more than a very sma 
number of citizens able to occupy themselves wit 
public business. You would not be tearing women 
away from their housekeeping any more than you 
tear the labourer from his plough or the artisan rorn 
his workshop. In the richer classes we never see the 
women surrendering themselves to domestic cares 
in so continuous a manner that we need be a raic o 
distracting their attention from them ; and a serious 
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occupation would certainly distract women from them 
much less than the futile tastes to which idleness and 
bad education condemn them. 

‘ The principal cause of this apprehension is the 
idea that every man admitted to enjoy the franchise 
thinks henceforth of nothing but governing ; which 
may be true, to a certain extent, at the moment when 
a Constitution is being established. But this stir 
and agitation could not be permanent. In the same 
way we must not suppose that, because women might 
possibly be members of national assemblies, they 
would on the spot abandon their children, their 
households, their needle. 

‘ They would be all the more fit to bring up their 
children and to form men. It is natural that the 
woman should suckle her children, and should attend 
to their first years. Kept to the house by these tasks, 
and being physically weaker than man, it is natural 
further that she should lead a more retired and 
domestic life. So women would be in the same 
class as the men, who are obliged by their position 
to attend to a business for a certain number of hours. 
This may be a good reason for not preferring them 
in the elections, but it cannot be the foundation of 
a legal exclusion. Gallantry would lose by this change, 
but domestic manners would gain by that, as by every 
other equality. 

‘ Hitherto all known nations have had barbarous or 
corrupt manners and customs. The only exception that 
I know of must be made in favour of the Americans 
of the United States, who are spread in a small number 
over a large territory. Hitherto, among all nations. 
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legal inequality has existed between men and women; 
and it would not be hard to prove that in these two 
phenomena, equally general, the second is one of the 
principal causes of the first. For inequality necessarily 
introduces corruption, and is the most common, 
where it is not the only, cause of it. 

‘It is singular enough that in many countries 
women should have been counted incapable of 
every public function, yet worthy of royalty ; that 
in France a woman could have been regent, and that 
up to 1776 she could not be a marcharide de modes at 
Paris ; that, in fine, in the elective assemblies of our 
bailliages, that should have been accorded to a right 
of the fief which was denied to the right of nature. 
Several of our noble deputies owe to ladies the 
honour of sitting among the representatives of the 
nation. Why, instead of taking away this right from 
the owners of fiefs, not extend it to all those who 
have property, who are householders ? ’ 
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condorcet’s last days 

The tragic end of Cordorcet after a life of labour in 
the service of his fellow-men is noted by Edouard Herriot 
on page 133. The strange course of his career after 
his condemnation by the Revolutionary Tribunal, for 
conspiring against the unity and indivisibility of the 
Republic, was dramatically pictured by John Morley 
in his essay Condorcet {Critical Miscellanies , London, 
1871). Condorcet had fled, was condemned in his 
absence, and declared to be ‘ out of the Law/ 

This, then, was the calamitous close of his aspirations 
from boyhood upwards to be permitted to partake in 
doing something for the common weal. He had still 
the work to perform by which posterity will best 
remember his name, though only a few months inter¬ 
vened between his flight and his most cruel end. When 
the decree against him was enacted he fled. Friends 
found a refuge for him in the house of a Madame Vernet, 
a widow in moderate circumstances, who let lodgings 
to students, and one of those noble and beneficent 
characters that show us how high humanity can reach. 
“Is he a honest and virtuous man ? 99 she asked. “ In 
that case let him come, and lose not a moment. Even 
while we talk he may be seized.” The same night 
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Condorcet entrusted his life to her keeping, and for 
nine months remained in hiding under her roof. 

When he heard of the execution of the Girondists 
condemned on the same day with himself, he perceived 
the risk to which he was subjecting his protector, and 
made up his mind to flee. “ I am out of the law,” he 
said, “ and if I am discovered you will be dragged to 
the same death.”—“ The Convention,” Madame Vemet 
answered, with something of the heroism of more 
notable women of that time, “ may put you out ot the 
law ; it has not the power to put you out of humanity. 


You stay.” 

This was no speech of the theatre. The whole 
household kept the most vigorous watch over the 
prisoner thus generously detained, and for many months 
Madame Vernet’s humane firmness was successful in 
preventing his escape. This time, his soul grievously 
burdened by anxiety as to the fate of his wife and child, 
by a restless eagerness not to compromise his bene¬ 
factress, a bloody death staring him every moment in 
the face, Condorcet spent in the composition, without 
the aid of a single book, of his memorable work on the 
progress of the human mind. Among the many wonders 
of an epoch of portents, this feat of intellectual abstraction 

is not the least amazing. 

When his task was accomplished, Condorcet felt 
with more keenness than ever the deadly peril in which 


his presence placed Madame Vemet. He was aware 
that to leave her house was to seek death, but he did 
not fear. He drew up a paper of directions to be one 
day given to his little daughter, when she should be ot 
years to understand and follow them. They are written 
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with minute cate, and though tender and solicitous, 
with perfect composure. His daughter is above all 
things to banish from her mind every revengeful senti¬ 
ment against her father’s enemies; to distrust her filial 
sensibility, and to make this sacrifice for her fathers 

own sake. . u 

This done, he matched downstairs, and having by 

an artful stratagem thrown Madame Vernet off her 
guard, went out at ten o’clock in the morning, imper¬ 
fectly disguised, into the street. This was April 5, x 7 ? 4 - 
By three in the afternoon, exhausted by fatigue which 
his strict confinement for nine months made excessive, 
he reached the house of a friend in the country, and 

prayed for a night’s shelter. . 

His presence excited less pity than alarm. Iney 
gave him refreshment, and he borrowed a little pocket 
copy of Horace, with which he went forth into the 
loneliness of the night. He promised himself shelter 
amid the stone quarries of Clamart. What he suffered 
during this night, the whole day of April 6, the nig t, 
and again the next day, there is no one to tell. 

The door of the house in the Rue Servandom was 
left on the latch night and day for a whole week. But 
Madame Vernet’s generous hope was in vain; wnne 
she still hoped and watched, the end had come. Un 
the evening of the 7th, Condorcet, with one of his legs 
tom or broken, his garments in rags, with visage gaunt 
and hunger-stricken, entered an inn m the hamlet ot 
Clamart, and called for an omelette. Asked how many 
eggs he would have in it, the famishing man answered 

a "c^enters, for such he had given himself to be, do 
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not have a dozen eggs in their omelettes. Suspicion 
was aroused, his hands were not the hands of a workman, 
and he had no papers to show, but only the pocket 
Horace. The villagers seized him and hastened to drag 
him, bound hand and foot, to Bourg-la-Reine, then 
called for a season Bourg-l’Egalite. On the road he 
fainted, and they set him on a horse offered by a pitying 
wayfarer. The prison reached, Condorcet, starving, 
bleeding, way-worn, was flung into his cell. 

On the morrow, when the jailers came to seek him, 
they found him stretched upon the ground, dead and 
stark. So he perished—of hunger and weariness, say 
some ; of poison ever carried by him in a ring, say 
others. 1 So, to the last revolving supreme cares, this 
high spirit was overtaken by annihilation. His memory 
is left to us, the fruit of his ideas, and the impression of 
his character. 

1 Abbe Morellet in his narrative of the death of Condorcet 
(Mimoires, ch. xxiv) says that he died of poison, a mixture of 
stramonium and opium. He adds that the surgeon described death 

as due to apoplexy. 
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